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the Conference on Instructional Development Agencies in Higher 
Education held at Michigan State University in May 1971. Chapter I 
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including activities, administrative location, and budget and staff. 
Chapter II reports conference proceedings encompassing factors 
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the 16 responses cover the background and institutional climate, 
structure and function, and activities of their institution. (MJM) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 



Huring ihe pasl several years, iji response to increasingly wiiiespread 
iiis?.atisfaction with the qualiiy of imtlergradiiate education, several colleges 
and universities have created a unique kind of agency whose function is lo 
assist college faculty to improve their instruction. These agencies may vary in 
the scope of their activities from one institution to another* but they all have 
one goal in common: to contribute to the development of improved college 
instruction. Because of this common feature, and despite their different titles, 
in this report the editors refer to them collectively as instructional 
development agencies. 

Instructional development agencies function as catalysts in affecting 
change. Their staffs consist mainly of behavioral scientists who work closely 
with faculty members. They assist faculty in analyzing and solving in- 
structional problems. They help faculty apply principles of learning and 
motivation to the planning and practice of instruction. They conduct research 
studies of teaching and learning processes and help faculty to develop im- 
proved instructional procedures by applying the results of these studies. Thus, 
instructional development agencies seek to contribute to the improvement of 
undergraduate education by raising the instructional capabilities of individual 
faculty members. 

Several colleges and jniversiiies, both in Ihe United Slates and abroad, 
have expressed interest in organizing instructional development agencies and 
are actively seeking information on how to proceed. But as yet such in- 
formation exists in scattered form and is not generally available. Con- 
sequently, there is a real need to prcnide a comprehensive desciiplion of 
these agencies. To satisfy this need is one of the purposes of this book. 

The second purpose is to summari/e the proceedings of a conference held 
at Michigan State University in May I97L This conference was attended by 
representatives of instructional development agencies from sixteen colleges 
and universities throughout the United States and Canada, The conference 
was organized to enable Ihe participants to discuss mutual problems, share 
experiences, and explore means for increasing the effectiveness of Cheir 
operations, 

fn writing this report, the editors had two audiences in mind. 'I he first were 
those faculty members and administrators who might be interested in sup- 
porting the introduction of an instniciional development agency at their own 
institution. For this audience the editors have prepared an appendix which 
includes detailed descriptions of all the agencies represented at the con- 
ference, lutch appendix paper was written by the participants in response to a 
preconferoice questionnaire. In addition, in the second section of this report, 
the editors have summarized some of the salient characteristics of all the 
agencies. The summary and the appendix should provide sufficient in- 
formation about the structure and operations of instructional development 
agencies. 




I he sfcoiul sroiip for whom ihis reporl was written was the parlicipant.v 
Iheniselvcs. Ihe edilors have assumed that its primary function was to 
provide cues (o assist the parlieipanls in recalling the actual discussions that 
ensued. Consequenily. in the third section of this repori. the editors sum- 
mari/ed ( 1) the problems that were discussed, (2) the procedures that various 
agencies currently employ in attacking and solving these problems, and (3) 
aJternative procedures that were proposed. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OK INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 



This scciion of ilie rcpDn sumniari/es ihe charncU'risiics of those in- 
sinK'lional ilevelopnienl ;i^ciicies rcpreseiitin! ai the conference. '] he result 
will be a composite picUire of aclivities. sovirces of funding, bvidgels. and 
staffs. The unique characteristics of each agency will be Jescribeil in detail in 
the appendix. 

Although sixteen instiiulions were represented at the conference, data on 
all were not available for inclusion in this report. 

Acthitles of instructional Development Agencies (IDA) 

Instructional development agencies seek to influence and improve college 
teaching through three kinds of activities: service, research, and leaching. 

Service activities include consuhing with 'ndividual faculty Members on 
instructional problems, conducting faculty seminars and workshops on the 
theory and practice of learning and teaching, and assisting faculty members 
to conduct instructional developmenl projects. Research activities are 
directed toward increasing basic knowledge about teaching and learning 
processes and louard developing more efficient instructional programs. The 
teaching function refers to courses conducted by IDA staffs for un- 
dergraduate and graduate >t!idenis. 

Although most instructional de\ek)pment agencies represented at the 
conference performed ail three funt: lions, the distribution of their efforts 
varjed. Table I shows the average proportion of time spent in each type of 
activity and the range of time spent by all of the participating agencies. 

TABLt:i 

AV KRAGK TIMB SPENT IN LD. ACTIVITIES (N = U) 



Category 
Administration 
Teaching 
R 0 
Service 



Average Proportion of Time 
Spent (Percent) 

14.8 
33.5 
-11.7 



Range of Time 
Spent {Percent! 

5 . 20 

0 - 33 
IS - 70 
20 - 75 



Note: the Ker\ice c.uegnry iuk-luJcs alUiuirses. sen\inars. \^i>rkshops. jnil consultative ac^i^ilies 
^vhfre ihc larger por»''AMon is the college tjcully i>r ihc professiondl staffs nf community 
inMUtJTn>ns ouiMtle Jhe ci>)lt*^c: e g., hospiials, schuoK, urh.ui agencies. The (eaehing category 
refers lo courses contlucieii hy fl)A s^aff members in their professional areas of conipetence. 
c j;.. p ycholu^y of learning, computer aided msiruclinn. slalisiics ant) research design, 
eaiHJf.. tnal nietffa. andfechiiology. ihe targei populadons in ihis cai».'gory are undergraduaie of 
gratlu.He Mutlenis. 

Most of the participants judged their agency lo be primarily service- 
oriented, and the data in t able I reflects this orientation. The large ranges in 
ihe research and development and service categories are due lo the fact that 
one or two agencies were distinctly oriented toward research arid the 
publication of scholarly papers. 



lible H lisls spocitic projccis coiuiuctcHl by iiislriiclional ilcvclopmcnl 
agencies. Tlic pn»jccts arc suhsumed uiuler each of ihc three majt)r activity 
categories. The list in Table II emphasizes ihe fact that most IDA projects are 
derived directly from immediately evident instructional problems. 

TABLK II 

TYPU AL ACTI VITIKS Oh FOUR TKKN INSTRUCTIONAL 
DKVFI OPMENT AGKNCIKS 

(Numbers in parentheses refer to number of agencies 
reporting the activity.) 

A. Service 

1. Conduct faculty workshops, seminars, institutes, and training 
programs on learning, instruction, and associated topics. (8) 

2. Assist departments in analysis, planning, and design of 
curricula. (7) 

3. Assist faculty to develop instructional materials. |7) 

4. Internal publications: handbooks, project reports, and notes on 
instructional development topics. (7) 

5. Consult with individual faculty members. (5) 

6. Provide test scoring and analysis services, (5) 

7. fVoside instructional TV services. (5) 

8. Administer and score standard tests (admission, placement, 
etc.). (5) 

9. Provide media equipment (store, repair, and distribute). (4) 

10. Maintain reference library on instructional development topics in 
higher education. (4) 

11. Advise and assist community agencies outside university (schools, 
colleges, hospitals, UNtiSCO. and WHO) (4) 

12. Maintain laboratories for faculty research and development in 
instruction. (J) 

13. P rovide administration with technical advisory services, re: in- 
structional development. (3) 

B, Research and Development 

L Learning system design: instructional models, materials, and 
procedures. (14) 

2. Instructional programs: underprivileged students, honors students, 
foreign language students, simulation and gaming, and professional 
curricula (medicine, law, and pharmacy). (14) 

3. Instructional evaluation. (8) 

4. Training programs for faculty and teaching assistants. (5) 

5. Individualized instruction, independent learning, computer-aided 
instruction, and programmed instruction. (5) 

6. Ilducational tests and measurements. (4) 

7. Impact of college on student development; recruitment. (3) 

8. Organizational planning and governance. (2j 

9. Cost benefit analysis of inslruclional systems. (1) 
10. Instructional applications of media. (I) 
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C. Courses Taught 

1. Instruclional design uuJ leohiiology. {h) 

2. Educational Psychology. (6) 

J. Slaiisltcs and research design. (3) 
4. AV Media. 0\ 

Admlnistrallve Location 

Insuucliona! development agencies can fia\e niosi influence upon in- 
suuclion if they are located w here they can have an impact upon the largest 
luimberof faculty members. It is not surprising, therefore, ihal of the four- 
teen agencies represented at the conference for w hich data are available, nine 
were located in the central adininisiration ol their university. The directors of 
these agencies reported directly to the highest academic officer, the provosl» 
chancellor, or vice-president for acadeniic affairs. Table 111 summarizes the 
administrative location of the fourteen agencies. 

TABLE 111 
ADMiMSTRAUVE LOCATION OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL DKVKLOPMENT AGENCIES IN =14) 



Locatfofi Number 

Central Administration of University 9 
Independent Center I 
Professional School (Medical or Pharmaceutical) 2 
Psychology Department I 
College of Education I 



Because it was organized to proxide instructional development services for 
a group of colleges, ore agency was set up as an independent center reporting 
directly to the legislature. 

Two agencies were located in new ly organized professional colleges within 
their respective universities. In both cases, they were located in the central 
administration of the college. In only two cases were instructional 
development agencies located within an aca<temic department or college. 

There are several advantages to be gained from placing an instructional 
development agency in an administratively central location. One has already 
been mentioned, that is, to ensure a widespread impact. Another advantage is 
that, in a central location, the agency activities may be directed at all- 
university problems ratherihan at serving parochial needs. A third advantage 
is that a central location makes instructional development agencies relatively 
immune from budgetary incursions. 

Budget and Staff 

There is a wide variation in the annual budgets of the instructional 
development agencies represented at the conference. As njight be expected, 
budget si/e was directly related to staff size and consequently to the number 
and variety of instructional activities that could be supported. 

Table IV summarizes the relationship between budget and staff size. 
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TABLE IV 



ANNUAL BUDGETS (1970 1971) AND STAFFS 
OF 14 INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 

Cudgel Professional Staff (FTE) Total Slaff 

(thousands of dollars) Agencies Range Median Range Median 

lesslhan2tX) 5 I — f> 1 2—17 6 

2^W-^3^9 J 2-^-27 b 5~30 27 

4(X)~59<) 2 7^9 ^ 38-45 - 

6CX)ormore 2 l() — 65 — 94—95 — 

No data 2 

Five agencies disbursed additional funds as grants to faculty engaged in 
instructional development projects. 7 hese funds are not included in the table. 

The sources of funds for IDA budgets are summarized in Table V. 

TABLE V 

INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES* SOURCES OF FUNDS 

Number 

University General Fund 5 
Grant 3 
Combination of General Fund and Grant ^ 
Stale Budget Line Item 2 
No Data 1 

Instructional development agencies are staffed by professional, technical, 
and clerical personnel and by students working as research assistants. Many 
professional staff members have joint appointments in academic depart- 
ments. In those cases, the proportion of time of the professional assigned to 
the instructional development agency was expressed in Table IV in terms of a 
full-time-equivalent faculty member (FTE), 

The proportion of professional to nonprofessional personnel is determined 
primarily by the activities and responsibilities of the individual instructional 
development agency. For example, an agency concerned primarily with 
providing consultative assistance to faculty or conducting faculty seminars 
had a high proportion of professional personnel. An agency that included 
among its responsibilities the operation of an audiovisual media center or the 
operation of an instructional TV station had a higher proportion of technical 
and clerical personnel. 

Since instructional development is essentially an applied behavioral 
science, its practitioners, who comprise the professional staffs of instructional 
development agencies, consist primarily of psychologists. However, a wide 
variety of other acaden)ic disciplines are represented as well. Among these 
are education, communication arts and sciences, instructional media and 
technology, and philosophy. 

The next section of this report will describe the methodology of in* 
slructional development in more detail. 
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CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 



One of the primary purposes of the conference was to enable Ihe par* 
ticipants to share experiences and explore ways of increasing Ihe ef* 
fKMiveness of their respective agencies through improved communication 
and mutual cooperation. Conference discussions focused on three major 
topics: first, problems that con/ront faculty members who wish to improve 
their teaching; second, the variety of programs and procedures that in- 
struciional development agencies have developed to assist them; and third, 
methods of improving instructional development activities. This section of 
the report summarizes these discussions. 

Factors Contributing to Instructional ProbUms 

What factors contribute fo ineffective college teaching? What problems 
confront the college teacher who wishes to improve his instructional 
capabilities? 

For the past two years a Project to Improve College Teaching has been 
conducted by college faculty from colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Ihis project has been jointly sponsored by the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of American 
Colleges and supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Several preliminary reports issued by the project provide answers to the 
above questions. They stale clearly the problems as perceived by the faculty 
themselves and sumniart/e the problems faced by instructional development 
agencies in assisting faculty to improve instruction. 
The background paper for the conference states; 
Although teaching is nominally the primarly mission of nearly every 
college and university, it is in fact much neglected. Most faculty are 
unaware of anything their school does to effectively encourage good 
teaching. Good teaching is not adequately rewarded, tenure has an 
adverse effect on the quality of teaching, and demands for serving on 
committees and conducting research cut into time available for teaching. 
Prospective teachers seldom receive graduate preparation for college 
teaching, and in-service training programs are virtually non existent, 
Ihree factors contribute to ineffective college teaching: (I) faculty 
members usually liave insufficient know ledge of the principles of learning or 
are not trained to apply these principles to the practice of instruction; (2) the 
university environment provides few incentives for faculty to improve their 
instruction: and (3) economic and social pressures emphasize increased 
productivity rather than teaching effectiveness. 

insufficient knonkd^e and training. The average faculty member is 
well-lrained in his specialty, but is ill prepared for teaching. He usually does 
not have the requisite instructional knowledge or skills and has little time to 
acquire them. In graduate school, his training is concentrated primarily upon 
developing competency in his discipline and is directed toward learning how 




to coiuluci indepoiuii'iit scholarly invosiigaUons. He receives little or no 
fi>rmal training in tlie psychology of learning or in (he ojiplication of learning 
principles to the practice of instruction. 

In his everyday academic life, he is under continuous pressure to publish 
schohirly works so that he must spend much of his time reading in his field of 
interest and doing research. Ihese requirements, together with his other 
acaden\ic respoiisihlities. leave Utile or no time to improve his instrifetion* 

To alleviate this problem, college instructors need help in acquiring the 
knowledge and skill which they need to improve their teaching. 

Few Incentives to improve instruction. Most colleges and universities 
assert that faculty mem hers have a dual role: to produce new knowledge and 
to communicate knowledge effectively to their students. However, the facts 
indicate that research productivity is more highly valued than good teaching. 
Advancement, recognition, and monetary rewards are gained through 
publications, not through effective instruction. Consequently, there is little 
incentive for the faculty member to devote the limited lime that he has 
toward improving his instructional skills. To alleviate this problem, incentive 
schemes are needed to even the balance between research and teaching. 

Kconomic and social pressures. There are numerous pressures, both 
economic and social, exerted on the university to increase productivity. 
Because of increasing costs, legislators, taxpayers, and parents insist on in- 
creasing course loads. In addition, the advent of open enrollment in many 
colleges and universities has increased the number and diversity of the 
student population, tfius placing more strain on teacher capabilities. 
However, productivity need not be defined in terms of the number of contact 
hours or teacher-student ratios but instead in terms of instructional ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency. Thus, higher productivity per tax dollar could 
mean producing, in a shorter period of time, more students who are better 
educated and belter trained. To achieve this goal requires both that teachers 
learn more effective and efficient instructional procedures and that the public 
accept a more appropriate criterion of educational productivity. 

Ineenlive Programs for Improving Inslruction 

1 he typical university setting does m^t encourage faculty members to 
improve their teaching. Therefore, the motWalional dynamics of Ihc 
university setting must be changed in order to promote instructional inv 
provement. It is likely that the degree of alteration will determine the degree 
of resulting motivation. This section details four methods that have been used 
to foster instructional improvement, each with a greater degree of 
mi>dification of the university environment. 

nisiributing papers on teaching and learning. The first method is 
directed at increasing an instructor's awareness of possible deficiencies in his 
teaching practices and suggesting new ways of removing these deficiencies. A 
simple, relatively inexpensive way to accomplish this is to distribute papers 
discussing topics in the realm of learning and teaching. Sometimes a self- 
scored questionnaire about a topic such as evaluation or motivation may be 
included. Of course, it is generally necessary to provide a seminar, workshop, 
or private c<^nsultation to accommodate those who show an interest in 




carrying out ideas suggested in the papers. 

The approach is likely \o geuerale ijiterest, and if a sennnar can be formed 
in which professors learn leaching skills, ii is ce*^fainly Us cosi. A paper 

isnu^st useful when an agency eannoi pinpoinl Ihe professors most interested 
in inslrwctional improvement. 

Fncouraftfng ^((ecUve teachers. Aimihcr way lo make facuhy members 
aware of effeclive melhods of leaching is \o di^isemihale informaliort aboui 
effective teachers so thai they may ser\e as models for others. A single hi- 
novalive faculty member may be the spark needed (o kindle the fires of in- 
novation within a department. However^ if the adminisirucion is not tolerant 
of instructional change or if the innovative faculty member is consifdered a 
maverick, the method will have limited effects, 

Supporlliif^t insiruciional projects. Some instructors may wish lo im- 
prove their instruction but may noi be aWe to obtain sufficient resources to 
do so. Deparlmenlal bfidgets do not usually provide for released lime, 
graduate assistants^ or equipment for instructional improvement. Several 
universities rcpresent*tl at Ihe conference provide grant funds for in- 
structional devek>pmenl projects. Faculty members, departments, or colleges 
may submit proposals for funds. Four of the general criteria that have been 
used to assess projects are: (I) the number of students affected, (2) evidence 
of an experimental approach, U^) potential application in other areas, and (4) 
the possibility of evaluation. lt)A staff members stand ready to help teachers 
write grams, proposals, design their courses, and carry out their proposal. 

Besides removing roadblocks to improvement, grants also provide a reward 
for improvement: to receive a grant is to be accorded some prestige within 
the university. In addition to providing the necessary resources to gel the job 
done, grants provide recognition for effective teachers, demonstrate that the 
institution supports insiruciional development, and is the first step toward 
long-ierm development. 

Aiding teacher evaluation. At presents in most institutions of higher 
education the primary criterion for promotion is the length and quality of the 
list of a facuUy members publications. Teaching and instructional im- 
provement are considered, but are not given the priority of research 
publications. IDAs provide help to derive criteria for evaluating instruction 
and, thereby, provide a basis for rewarding good leaching. Thus, an in- 
structional development project may be considered the equi\a}ent of one 
piece of research or ime major pubJicalion. It oflen lakes a great deal of lime 
to convince a deparlmenl to make a policy change regarding good leaching, 
bul it might be an important goa!. 

Teaching Instrucilonat Pevefopmenl 

1 caching is a complex skill, and effective leaching is the result of planning 
thai takes many factors into account. The subject matter, student charac- 
leristics. and the instructional environment must be considered. IDA staff 
members try to make faculty members aware of these factors and help them 
develop skills in dealing with these according to principles of learning and 
teaching. 
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College faculty nicmbcrs \iccd iiUormaiion aKnii loarnint: principles and 
(he skills to put ihcm itiio practice, lo meet iheir needs, IDA staff members 
proxide indi\idual consultations, courses, seminars. \u>rksliops, and training 
programs. As a result, covirse proced vires are modified, curricula are . 
redesigned, and abo\e all. stuJent learning is improved. 

Conirihutln^ to facult> orientation seinmars. The purpose of faculty 
orientation seminars is t^v inform faculty menibers of ibe services available to 
ihent ami how in niake use t)f them. In this way a faculty member may learn 
thai the uni\ersiiy ajiprvnes of insiruclional development. 

An orientation seminar is likely to be most effective when faculty members 
first arrive at a uinsersily. In addition, an orientation is likely lobe valuable to 
long time faculty nuMnbers if it clarifies typical instructional problems and 
bow lo solve tbem. 

Conducling limited faculty workshops. A second procedure for helping 
the faculty develop instructional skills is the workshop that concentrates on 
one specific principle, such as operant conditioning, or one specific 
lechnique. such as questioning, if these specific topics are chosen by a survey 
of (acuity interesls. the workshop is likely th meet the needs of the group. 

A single idea workshop is most useful when faculty members have a limited 
amount of lime and an immediate need, for example, when finals are ap- 
proaching and some teachers question the validity of their own evaluation 
procedures. By the end of a series of these workshops, a faculty member 
might ha\e a number of new instructional principles and techniques in his 
repertoire. 

Of course, in a single idea workshop there is a limit to what a teacher can 
learn: he niay be able to identify a method and some of its properties, but be 
vmable to put the method lo use. ffowever, the workshops might create 
enough interest to encourage the teacher to seek further advice and in- 
st rue lion. 

Conducting long term Horkshops. Single idea workshops are too short 
ui develop more complex instructional principles and skills: any complex skill 
requires time for practice and feedback. 

Longer workshops are useful lo teach complex inslruclional skills and to 
demimstrate the knowledge or skill to be taught. For example, techniques of 
programmed instruction may be taught by means of programmed lext; ob* 
jectives precede a lesson on how to write objectives. 

Some longer workshops have employed simulation techniques focused on 
changing attitudes toward aspects of instruction. For example, one three-day 
workshop focused on school admission practices. A series of panels 
representir^g independent admission boards of that college were given (he 
\ilac of several students. Ihey were asked lo choose those students who 
should he admitted. After deliberation, the panels submitted their lists of 
accepted students. When the participants found that there was little overlap 
between the panels' choices, they realized that criteria for the selection of 
students needed to be clarified. In addition, they felt that simulation had been 
a good technique for both instruction and attitude change. 

Longer workshops are usually staffed by IDA professionals and resource 




people drawn directly (rom the teaching (acuity of the participaling depart- 
ment or college. Both planning and running the workshop are joint efforts: 
Joint participation increases the possibility of faculty participants accepting 
the new ideas. 

Some faculty niembcis become interested in personal long-term in- 
structional development projects. Their objeciives may include the 
systematic exploration of some instructional developnicni principle or an 
instructional technique or an extensive curriculum modification. IDA staff 
members support these projects in several ways. One way is to run long-term 
seminars. These seminars may run for months and culminate in the 
production of some inslruclionat project. For example, one agency ran a 
seminar in which, after an eight-month familiarization period, the members of 
the seminar worked on an instructional problem in the community. 

Long-term seminars can be structured so that faculty members can build on 
what Ihey have already learned. For example, one agency conducted a series 
of senunats such that the initial seminar began by dealing with faculty 
members* concerns, such as the content and structure of their courses. The 
(acuity members were led bit by bit from discovering the structural 
relationship of the content of the subject to deriving objectives, producing 
evaluation items and considering alternative means for presentation and 
practice. Each faculty member designed a pilot instructional project in the 
seminar. 

Iraijitng teaching asshlants* {3ecatise graduate students leach many 
courses, several IDAs have developed programs directed at improving the 
instructional skills of graduate teaching assistants. 1 he effectiveness of these 
programs depends, to a great extent, upon departmental support and com- 
mitment of resources. 

Training programs for GTAs provide both theoretical background and 
practice in applying principles of learning. Programmed materials can teach 
G TAs instructional theory and give them assignments to try out in their 
coijrses of instruction. .Several GTA training programs have incorporated 
videotape recording techniques to provide feedback to GTAs regarding their 
perforniijnce progress. 

The advantages of programmed materials are that they are self- 
instructionaU relatively inexpensive, if they have already been developed, and 
may include a comprehensive set of principles used to solve Instructional 
problems. The advantages of including videotape recorded feedback of real 
classroom teaching are that GTAs have the opportunity to apply the theory lo 
actual classroom practice, are able lo apply new ideas in a non-threatening 
atmosphere, and receive feedback and guidance. 

Consider the three central characteristics of instructional procedures used 
by IDAs. First, an approach is designed to meet particular needs of faculty 
members. Second, an attempt is made lo demonstrate the application of 
principles; i.e., the workshop or seminar is a model in practice. Third, a 
project is designed to combine the available expertise — the subject matter 
competence of the faculty member and the leaching competence of the 
instructional developer. 




Service Programs 



Prov/ding service to the admit}{s(ra(ioti« IDAs provide data for ad- 
minislralive decisioivmaking regardiug insirueiional policies and practices 
such as the feasibiliiy of the use of compuicr-assisled instruction and the 
effectiveness of closed circuit TV courses. 

Providing service lo the commuiill>« All hough most IDA activities take 
jilace \\iihin the nnncrsiiy. occasionally an opportunity arises to provide 
scr\ice to the surroundinii coninuinily. The expertise of IDA stall niembers 
has been used to aid hospitals, urban training programs* civic groups* and 
inser\ice training projects in pubhc schools. In one college community^ for 
example, a civic group expressed interest in learning more about (he 
university and its procedures. After some preliminary discussion a decision 
was made to hold periodic seminars to acquaint the group with issues of thejr 
choice. I he seminars lasted for over eight months and finally encompassed 
several community groups. 1 he fact that (he seminars lasted so long 
demonstrates the motivation and the positive attitude of the groups. In ad- 
dition, data obtained from questionnaires indicated that members of the 
group had gained a deeper understanding of the complexity of a university 
and i^f teaching and learning. 

Providing service (o the sludent body. College students are another 
population unaware of instructional development or the workings of IDAs. 
Some agencies provide lectures and workshops for students. One agency, for 
example, provided brief learning experiences run according to different 
teaching methodologies for students. In this way, the students were given a 
basis for selecting among instructional alternatives that might exist within the 
university. After such an experience students who criticize a university*s 
instructional policy might be 3ble to give some posi(ive suggestions. 

improving Instructional Development Activities 

Thus far. this discussion has covered the methods and procedures used by 
IDAs to alleviate instructional problems. This section will discuss the 
problems thai IDAs have encountered in performing their functions. 

The iiisiructional development agei^.cy is a relatively new concept. Several 
ways of operating have been tried; some work and others don't. Un- 
fortunately, there are no hard .p.nd fast rules regarding good and poor 
procedures. The general problem is to find ways an IIM can best contribute 
io inipro\ing undergrailuale education, Specific problems are discussed 
lu'low. 

Clarifying an agency's role. f ne first problem is whether an IDA should 
actively promote instructional development or should it provide assistance 
only when requested? 

If an organization is relatively small, it may not be able to handle the 
volume of work (hat it might generate through active promotion. However, 
even larger t^rgani/ations ought to approach active promotion gradually: an 
aggressive approach could alienate some faculty members, particularly those 
who need (he help most. 




AcUve promotion of instructional development certainly docs not mean 
forcing faculty members to make use of IDA facilities. It does mean 
disseminating information about new practices and making the IDA and its 
function widely known. Therefore, an active stance is justifiable as long as the 
agency can follow up its suggestions with help. 

Providing greater Incentives. What can instructional developers do that 
will best help the universities provide inccnti\es for college teachers to im- 
prove their instruction? An IDA can proiicle the criteria used to evaluate 
faculty so as lo provide a basis for rewarding good teaching. 

a. . Providing a Challenge for Facutiy Members. In attempting to 
motivate faculty members to improve their instruction, IDA staff members 
vary the intensity of their demands for excellence. At times, criteria are too 
demanding for a faculty member; the project is no longer a reasonable 
challenge, and he is driven away. At other limes, criteria are not demanding 
enough so that there is no challenge, and the tasks are considered in- 
tellectually demeaning. Therefore, the criteria for judging instructional 
improvement must be challenging enough lo demand some thought and 
work, though not so hard as to be impossible and not so easy as to be trivial. 

b. Providing Grants. Some IDAs are associated with educational 
development programs which provide grants for instructional development. 

To what degree is the use of money to motivate faculty successful? It might 
be safe to say that the use of d(Mlars is an effective incentive in many cases. 
Often faculty members continue to improve their instruction after (he grant is 
spent. 

Instructional development grants n)ay be viewed as '*seed money," in- 
vestments in instructional innovations. Once new procedures have been 
developed, their operational support is assumed by the academic department. 

Often such projects, which result from instructional development, produce 
instructional products such as films and programmed texts which may be 
salable, thus amortizing son)e, if not all, of the developmental costs. In ad- 
dition, the royalties obtained from such products provide an incentive for 
faculty members to initiate instructional development projects. 

Choosing the best target populations. Faced with limited resources, an 
IDA must consider the target population in which it invests its resources. 
Which investment will result in the greatest, quickest, and highest quality 
improvements? 

An instructional development agency can invest its resources — time, 
energy, and money— in a large number of small projects or in fewer, more 
comprehensive projects. Ihe choice of project si/.e should depend on its 
impact. A large nun)ber of relatively small instructional projects produces an 
impact on many deparlments. Fewer, larger projects produce large changes 
within the target deparlments. 'i he nunn criterion is the esiimated probability 
of success. Projects lhat produce no definite resuUs. or that are not im- 
plemented, produce frustration and disillusionment. 
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a. Ilelptiift indivlduaU and groups. One point ol view suggests that IDA 
slaff rnenihers slioukliieal primarily uiih individual latully. Other views limii 
Ihe targei population further. I hey heheve IDA .staff should deal with in- 
dividuals whvi demonstrate a willingness to commit time to developing a 
better course of instruction. But, when a faculty member's problem requires 
changing a system, lt)A staff should consult with the department. For 
example* if a faculty memher presented a problem dealing with course 
prerequisites, department members teaching the preceding courses in Ihe 
course sequence must be consulted. 

Ii, Te.'ichlnR unskilled teachers. Should an effort be made to help 
teachers who have so little instructional skill that little learning takes place in 
their courses? Because of the 'imits to IDA staff time, some participants in the 
conference felt that it simply was not worth while to train extremely poor 
teachers. Often poor teaching is due to emotional problems. The consensus 
was that IDA staffs should not attempt to deal with these kinds of problems. 

fmprovlng the irainlng of teaching assistants. In most universities, 
graduate teaching assistants teach more sludents than the faculty does. Thus, 
to teach graduate assistants to improve rneir instruction would have a great 
impact on university instruction. If the idea of training teaching assistants to 
teach well is accepted on a wide scale, an institution-wide training program 
would be required. Such a program would require a major commitment of 
resources. 

Assuming that a G I A training program should be conducted, should it be 
run by the instructional development agency or the academic department or 
by a team composed \>i repTcsentaVvves of bo\h? U the program >\'ere run by a 
team, leaching assistants usually benefit because those with subject matter 
competence and those with kno\^ledge of the technology of teaching are 
present. 

Organiung for greater impact. How should an IDA staff be organized? 
Many alternatives were suggested: (1) full-time professional staff members, 
(2) part-time professionals with joint appointments in academic departments, 
and (3) staff members appointed within departments working with faculty 
members on many small projects. The staff member serves as a com- 
munication link within each department to help other faculty members 
develop successful instructional projects. 

Improving Teaching Procedures 

a. Meeting individual needs. How can an IDA train individual faculty 
members most efficiently? There seem to be two alternatives: (I) develop a 
variety of available courses of instruction from which the university faculty 
might choose, and (2) tailor-make each instructional experience. There are a 
sufficient number of common instructional problems for which packaged 
courses of instruction could be developed. A faculty member could be given 
packaged courses covering basic principles or skills. Once these had been 
mastered, the tailor-made instruction could be designed to help an instructor 
solve his particular problem. 

b. Reaching for a crileriOii of excellence. Is it possible (o train faculty 
members to a high enough degree of skill so that they do not need con- 




sulliitive help? Iiulivuiudl ilifforenecs in niolivuiion and willingness to devote 
rlio lu'cessary lime arc imporlani doternunini^ factors. I'xpo^ience has shown 
ilhal most faculty incnibers contiinie to consul! IDA staffs no mailer how 
skillful in teachinii they become. 

Kslubllshinf; confidence In instruclional dcteiopnieni agency staff mem' 
liers. Ci^iifidenee and trust in the ex|HMtise avaiiahle through IDAs s 
essenlial if faculty are to make use of their ser^ices. A hi^lily competent sUdf» 
villi established academic credentials and ^^eli developed interpersonal skills, 
IS an essential prerequisite for esiabJishing and maintaining strict confidence. 

Creating bcCler eommunlcaifons between agencies. Instructional 
development is a new. growing discipline. Staffs need to communicate in 
order to %hare experiences and successfid procedures. Several ways to 
Ci>ntinue comnumicaiion started at the conference were suggested. 

Communication through meetings. A series of meetings similar to 
the conference is one alternative. Joining or organizing an interest group 
within a professional organization such as the American [:ducalion Research 
AssvHMiUion is another, l he advantage of the latter method is that most 
participants alientl these meetings. liut. participants realize that their time is 
taken up with other business at conventions Therefore, most expressed a 
preference for a meeting like the one held al MSIJ; i.e., a retreat in which the 
sole purpose was communication among themselves. 

b. Communication through computerized systems. A computerized 
coninumication syslem might be programmed to yield information about the 
current efforts of uach agency, fis users might obtain information about a 
particular sort of instructional problem; this development, in fact, is likely to 
be available in the near future. Of course, computerized systems are only as 
good as the material submitted to them; it would be the responsibility of each 
inslruetion development agency to put in accurate information to make the 
system useful. It was recognized that the cost of developing and maintaining 
such a system might be prohibitive. 

c. Communication by means of a journal. A journal, either format or 
informal, could provide a relatively inexpensive method by which to ex- 
change information. Most participants at the conference favor creating a 
professionally refereed journal dev(ned to instructional development ac- 
tivities to which a professor could contribute. Thus, an instructor could 
receive publication credits while impr^iving his teaching. An existing journal, 
called Development and tlxperlment in College Teaching, currently 
published at the Lhiiversity of Michigan could very easily evolve into such a 
journal. 

The major emphasis of the articles in such a journal would be scientifically 
\alid lienionsiralions i>f instructional improvements. 

Informal publications, such as newsletters or annual reports, could be 
exchanged. Although this procedure is limited to une-way communication, at 
least it lets each agency know u hat others are doing. 

Conilnuing to evaluate progress. i-ach IDA has the responsibility of 
issessing its i>wn impact. The nature of the assessment is based on the goals of 
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Ihe agency aiul, in turn, the nature of improvement of the agency is based on 
the nature of the assessnicnt. Tlie following criteria \% vTC tliscussed: 

a* tAaluatin^; eSfcetlvcncss. I he goal of many projeels is the increase 
of instructional effectiveness. If an iustriiclional ilesehvpnienl agency asks 
questions al)i>ut elfeclivcness; that is. how well I fie students have achieved, 
the resulting improvements are likely to lead to improved faculty training and 
improved models of instruction. 

h. Kvaluating efllclency. If questions are asked about efficiency; thai 
is, if the time and money invested in an innovation are worth the cost, the 
resulting improvements are likely to lead to research on instructional models 
that give the greatest aniount of student learning for the least amount of time 
and effort. 

c. Kvaluating acceptance. {'ven vshen instruction is effective and 
efficient another criletion nughl be used — acceptance of the resulting in- 
novation. An IDA may ask questions that deal with acceptance; that is. 
whether a faculty member* a student or an administrator would be likely to 
use this improvement and maintain it. If an agency asked acceptance 
questions, tiie resulting improvements are likely to be progranis lo motivate 
faculty, programs lo teach students how to use different models of in- 
struction. ami programs to educate pressure groups, especially such groups as 
the board of trustees. 

In summary, evaluation results may determine the allocation of IDA 
resources in the future. An agency must be aware that its evaluations may 
lead it toward a specific sort of improvement. It is evident that each agency 
must determine what combination of goals it wishes lo pursue. 

Concluding Siatentent 

Instructional development agencies can be effective in contributing to the 
improvement of umlergraduate education. It should be noted that such 
conditions increase when tlie university climate is supportive. A supportive 
climate includes a dynamic nucleus of innovative faculty members, a 
financial commitment lo instructional development, and channels for dealing 
with constructive ideas coming from students and faculty. 

The purpose of this conference was to provide an opportunity for the 
participants to share experiences and thus stiniulate further productive ef- 
forts in the future. The results of an informal questionnaire distributed to the 
participants at the end of the conference indicated that this purpose was 
achieved. 
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The Conference on Instructional Development Agencies in Higher 
Education, reported in this book, was held to accomplish two purposes. First* 
to provide a comprehensive picture of how these agencies are structured and 
how their activities contribute to improving instruction in the colleges and 
universities at which they are located. Instructional development agencies are 
a relatively new phenv^mena in higher education and accurate information 
about them is not generally available. The second purpose of the Conference 
was to provide an opportunity for staff members of participating agencies to 
share experiences^ discuss mutual problems, and explore methods for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of their operations. 

In the opinion of the editors, the papers in this appendix are an important 
contribution to achieving both purposes of the conference. Before the 
conference, a questionnaire was sent to the participants and. in response, 
each w rote a paper describing his agency. These papers w ere distributed to all 
the participants and provided a framework for subsequent conference 
discussions. Collectively, the papers in the appendix provide a comprehensive 
and detailed description of a represenlalive group of instructional 
development agencies currently functioning in institutions of higher 
education. This is the first time uch information has been made available. 

As may be expected, the papers differed in format. Some writers preferred 
to answ er each questionnaire item sequentially while other employed a more 
discursive style. The papers were not modified by the editors except for a few 
instances in which a lengthy table or chart was replaced by descriptive text. 

To guide the reader, the questionnaire to w hcih the participants responded 
has been included in the first part of the appendix. 

QUKSTIONNAIRE 

L Background and [nslhulional Climate 

A, tinder what circumstances was your organization started? Date? Number 
of staff members? Original budget? 

B, What instructional improvement agencies existed at your university 
before yours w as started? What functions or agencies were transferred to, or 
mcorporated in, your agency? 

C, In your university, what institutionalized procedures exist for recognizing 
or providing visibility to good instruction? 

II. Structure and Funcffon 

A. What are the purposes, mission, goals, or objectives of your agency? Are 
these part of a long range plan? Under what circumstances have your ob- 
jeclives changed since your agency was started? Which additional functions 
or objectives do you believe your agency shut/Id have? 

B. Where in the administrative structure of the university is your agency 
located? What are the implications, advantages and disadvantages of this 
location? 
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C. Dcscrlhc ynur physic;il plant, eg,, luirnbcr ol ntliecs, lahoralorics. oilier 
fucilillcs, and classrooms. Are ihese facilities under >uui direct control or for 
your exclusive use! Where are your facilities located on the campus? What 
equipment do you use? What equipmeni is under your control? 

I). FUnv.is your agency funded,' Are you required to seek outside funds? Do 
you hasedisCTciionary funds? How are these disbursed? What is your present 
budget? VVhat are yotir budget categories*' Wiial percent of Ihe total does 
each major eaiegory gel? How has your budget changed over the years? 
K. What is the internal organization of your agency, e.g., hierarchy of 
decision making and chains of comiuuuicalion? How many professional and 
non-professional suiff nuMiibers are there? What is the functim of each 
eategory? What is their training? What degrees have they attained? What is 
the rale of staff turnover? Is there in service training? Do you employ 
students? Why is this internal structure used? 

F. What are your relationships with academic departments, service 
departments, administration, and organizations like yours within colleges or 
deparrmenrs'' Do you consult with them? Are yon consulted by them? Do you 
team up? Do you have staff members with joint appointments? 

III. Aclivhies 

A. Hstimaie the proportion of total staff lime engaged in (1) administration, 
{2) teaching, {}) K <Jvl f), and \ A\ service (speeches, workshops, consultation). 
How* do you determine priorities among Ihese four areas? What courses or 
seminars are taught by your staff? Who are the students? List K & D project 
areas. List service activities and target population (include service to com- 
munity agencies outside the university). 

B. In uhat do your various activities originate; describe procedure and 
stimulus. VVhat are the typical results of each type of activity? FMease present 
data if it is appropriate and available. How and to what population do you 
disseminate your restdts or products? How and to w horn do you disseminate 
iiiformaiion about your orgaii'^^/ation? In what way has (he dissemination of 
ififornuition aided your programs? What sources do you rely upon for new 
information? How do you act upon new ideas? 

C. Who uses your services? How do they go aboui it? What incentives are 
there for using your services? 

I). What have been your most important or long lasting results? What have 
been your most effective activities? What have been (he shortest lasting 
resnlts? What have been the least effective activities? Have you an ex- 
planation for these answers? 

I'!. Who evaluates your activities, products, or results? What criteria are 
employed? Why are these critieria used? W'hat are Ihe advantages and 
<hsad vantages of this approach? 

IV. Problems 

A. List your current problems in order of importance. For each one indicate 
how you tried to solve it. the results, and any explanation of the results. 

B» What are your most important needs at this time and in Ihe near future? 



ATLANTIC INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 



Halifax, Nova Scotia 



Gar) J. Andersen 

I. Background and instituclonal Climafe 

A. Tt^e Allanlic Insliiule of Hducalion was established by an act of ihe 
provincial government in January U)70. and the staff of the institute weie 
appointed and commenced work in August 1970. The Allanlic Institute was 
Ihe culmination of twelve years of discussions on the part of premiers, 
ministers of education, and teacher educators in the four Atlantic Provinces 
of Canada. The idea of an institute grew out of a need lor improved graduate 
training for teachers in the Atlantic Region. A number of options were 
considered— the first being a large single structure which would include all 
Ihe graduate study and research in this field on a single location. That pJan 
wusTcjecied by those who had interests in their own instilulions and was later 
replaced by the recent proposal which includes a decentralized form of in- 
stHution. During this year, the institute employed a director, an assistant 
director, two half-time consultants, three secretaries, two research assistants, 
and a number of occasional workers. The budget for the eight-month period 
was $150,000 which included S100,0(X) in capital expenditures. 

B. As described later on. the Allanlic Institute serves many universities. 
Some had commenced operations in terms of instructional improvement and 
had had one or two staff members involved in that work. The precise 
mechanisms have not yet been finaii/cd, and \ve are continuing to establish 
links with existing field resources. One of the local institutions has received a 
foundation grant of some S3S.(X)0 to pro\ ide the salary of a profe&so? who 
would work in instructional developtTienl. It has experienced considerable 
difficulty recruiting the right type of staff member (o, what amounts Co, a 
school of engineering. The Atlantic institute is cooperating wiih this in- 
stitution and hopes to offer a joint appointment to Ihe selected candidate. 
This we feel would be much more attractive than Ihe isolation of an 
engineering school. We have also atlempted to broaden the role by having 
such a person involved in all the uni\ersities of the region. 

C. Again since we serve many institutions, the patterns vary. Typically, 
however, the largest university would emphasi/.e research activities to a much 
greater extent than teaching ability. Many of the institutions are smaller and 
are more in a position to reward leaching competence. II should be noted, 
however, that none of the institutions has any type of formalized structure for 
recognizing or rewarding leaching competence. Promotions and salary in- 
creases are awarded with some acknowledgement of teaching but this tends 
to be of the hearsay, nonsystematic variety. 
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A. l \w oxcrriiliiig objcciivcs i>f the insliiulo arc the iniprovemcnl of teacher 
education aiut educahon generally in the region, I his is indeed pari of a long 
range plan, and \vc are attcnipiing lo deprive new niechanisnis to accomplish 
our objcclixe. Our primary concern under this general goal is work with 
k\u'her Irainn^g insliiutions and teachers for the public schools. However, 
because of previous involvcmeni and interest in university iuslruclion and 
because i>f the need and inieresi on the pari of universities, we have shifted 
our objecli\es lo include this as a [)riority. We don't have niucli of a problem 

functions or objectives as we have considerably more than we e in 
adequately handle. 

B. I he Atlantic Institute of l-ducation is a body which serves eight univer- 
sities and colleges in the province of Nova Scotia, With eight institutiiwis 
serving a population of H(H).IMH> persons, there is a considerable need for 
superordinate bodies lo coordinate the work of various institutions. 7'he 
advantages of this type of situation are that we can hold workshops and 
conferences, etc. on an interinstituluuial basis. Naturally, we are not totally in 
tune with ihe day to day operation of any one university, l>ut are in the 
process i>f establishing resource persons in each separate location. Fur- 
iliernu>re. part of our plans include expansion lt> the other three provinces of 
Atlantic Canada. Should that develop, we will then have over twenty in* 
stitutions in\der our umbrella, though it should be pointed out that our area of 
jurisdiction is delimited \o teacher education and the departments of 
education in these institutions. 

C» Ihe physical plant consists of a converted four-story house, including 
sixteen rooms .some of which are large enough to hold up to forty persons for 
workshops, films, and wbainot. These facilities are under the direct control of 
the instiiuie and are in the centre of the largest city in the province which 
includes fv>ur of the eight institutions we attempt to serve. We have been 
building up library facilities, and workshop materials, and have a number of 
films and equipment, including carousel, overhead and lb mm projectors and 
tape recorders. We exj)ect lo purchase a videotape portable unit shortly. 

I). The institute is funded directly from (he provincial government. We are 
permitted to seek outsiile funds, hut are not required to do so. 'I he present 
budget is approximately $2(K),(XX) per year, but this includes a good deal of 
svork for teacher education generally, for reform in the public schools, and 
for the development of graduate programs in several fields of education as 
describeil later on. We budget by program and attempt to account for our 
funds according lo the function which they are expected lo serve. Our budget 
is divided into overhead, including administrative costs, etc.. and is broken 
down by program. Our policy has been to engage in three or four major 
programs only and develop them to the point where other agencies will take 
them over and continue lo support and finance them, while we get involved in 
new developments. The Atlantic Inslitule is an initiating body, and it is not 
possible for us to get locked into the perpetual administration of one specific 
program. We keep some funds unmarked so lhat wc can award small grants lo 
particularly innovative projects. Our inleniion is lhat we will fund only those 
projects which have some type of built-in multiplying effect. Thus in the past 




year expemleii a ctiuplo of hundred dollars to sfl up a federation of 
sludent teachers wliich had not existed prior to this tiiue. They have been 
w orking on their eoiuems and ha\e pro\ided another voice in the continuing 
reform of teacher educalion* We have had a number of applications for 
research funding, hut n)uch of this lends to be narrow in focus wilh rather 
litiiited multiplying \alue, and therefore we do not fund it. 

K. We ha\e a ten-member hoard of ^o\ernors. including wide represen- 
lallon from Ihroughoui the province. I his is the supreme deeision njaking 
body of the institute and has the power to award degrees and diplomas in 
education should the need arise. In practice, the director and assistant 
director make all major decisions and recommend approval to the board of 
governors. By next .September we should have approximately nine 
professional staff mentbers, six research assistants and three secretaries. It is 
difficult lo specify functions as il would depend on the particular project and 
individuals involved. We tend;o have a coordinator in a program area with 
research associates, research assistants, and senior research associates 
working in conjunction with the coordinator. Most of these would have Ph.- 
D/s or equivalent. We are too new to have established a staff turnover and 
too small yet to have any in service training for ourselves. Students are 
employed as research assistants. We do have programs for students which are 
of the informal self-directed apprenticeship variety. Students are included in 
meetings, discussions, and other professional activities under the direct 
supervision of the academic staff. We hope to develop from the local human 
resources persons who have intensive supervised experience in the type of 
activities which we assume. For example, we will begin by including students 
insome of our workshops as participants and later develop them to the point 
where they can assist the regular staff in these workshops and hopefully run 
them themselves. Perhaps a word concerning the type of training we require 
would be hclpfu! at this point. We essentially want people who have served in 
the apprenticeship nuxlel. In the case of university instruction, we want 
people who have served a supervised apprenticeship in consulting with staff 
members, who have initialed a number of course reforms and other projects 
on their own and who have carried them lo a successful conclusion. Thus we 
are less interested in a very theoretical dissertation type project than in a 
number of smaller, but more relevant pieces of work which a student can 
produce. Il is quite clear that this type of training is found only in institutions 
catering lo a very small number of students. The program at McGill is typical 
of the type of thing we are deveh^ping here. Tlie apprenticeship, clinical type 
experience is emphasized almost to the exclusion of formal course work. In 
our ow n programs we are attempting to replace the research thesis by three 
or four demonstration projects of sufficient caliber to be published. 

l\ We have most cordial relationships with the various universities and 
ci»lleges which belong lo the institute and ctmsult with them in an informal 
wayr Since most of our activities have been in the field of teacher education, 
we have had a number of more formal meetings with the deans and heads of 
departments who are concerned with thai field. We are attempting to initiate 
joint appointments for staff members between our institute and the various 
universities. We have also succeeded in obtaining the services of some staff 
m 'Q on secondment. 
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III. AcUvUles 

A* We would spciul presciUly, pmbubly SO-W) perceni of our lime on ad- 
ministration, and 1(M5 percent on (enching> 10-15 percent on research and 
development, and 20 percent on service. We haven't aUenipted lo define 
priorities in terms of ihe four areas at this point in time. This year has been a 
development year, and we have not Uuigh( formal courses or seminars on a 
regular basis. Next year we will have a couple of graduate programs in 
education and wilt be leaching courses in conneclion with them. This in- 
cidentally, should change the amount ol time spent considerably, teaching 
being emphasized as much as 80 percent of the time of some individuals* We 
have spent most of our energies in attempting lo develop two graduate 
programs which arise from two different sets of needs in the region. One in 
counselling was initiated because of the great deal of duplication provided 
when four or five universities are each training five or six counsellors at (he 
masters level. We feel that, through a pooling of resources, we can provide 
much more quality in the product while at the same time making the system 
somewhat more efficient. 

Ihe procedures we have adopted in the two graduate programs are as 
follows: 

a. A group of 25-50 persons, experts in the field under consideration, from 
throughout the region have assembled to share problems in the general area 
of training. The members of the group are instructed to serve in iheir per- 
sonal, professional capacities and do not speak for their institutions. 

b. We then evolved small steering committees, including people who are 
directly concerned with the training function and who work with us to 
provide an ' 'eal program in the given field of study. We appoint a full or part- 
time coordinating secretary to serve this group and work with the group in 
evolving (his ideal program. Once the ideal is achieved on paper, we attempt 
to implement it. In the case of our counselling program, we have derived a 
full time, two-year master s degree the second year of which is taken under 
the auspices of the Atlantic Institute. Staff members are drawn from many of 
the universities and school systems in the region and beyond. We are 
developing outcome — oriented models of training. Thus, there will be few 
formal courses in (he traditional university sense. We will deal with actual 
field problems and will work as much as possible in the field. By working with 
professors in school systems for example, a prospective counsellor can gain 
the needed experience in group processes, in behavior analysis and 
management, in research and evaluation, and so on. Each student would be 
responsible for three or four small demonstration projects which would 
testify to his competence in the various skills. 

c» We hope that once these programs are functioning successfully, that we 
can gradually shift responsibility for their continued operation to one of the 
participating universities, who will draw upon the staff resources of all 
universities, but who will centralize the activities in one location. Students 




and staff can Ihen he nu>bile and can achiev c a progran^ which makes best use 
of the total resources of Ihe area. 

The second graduate program on v hich we have been working is the 
special ediicalion. and it arises due to the total lack of offerings in this field in 
the Atlantic Region i^f Canada. We have identified a number of courses in 
participating universities which together would be relevant for a program in 
this field. Next year we will have some fifteen students who will take three 
courses in three different uniuTsities und a number of other experiences 
centered in the premises of the Atlantic Institute. I he institute itself w ill have 
several staff members in the field who will work with these students and 
develop their skills in special educ<^tion. After twelve months of full time 
study, students will be awarded a baclrtlor's degree in special education and 
those who continue for a second twelve-month period will terminate with a 
master*s degree. Our students enter with a bachelor's degree or equivalent. As 
well as these two graduate program areas, we are attempting some other types 
of innovations in teacher education, /n an attempt to increase the self con- 
cept of people in the region, we are auempting to identify outstanding efforts 
of teachers at all levels of education. We will be starting a newsletter which 
describes these innovations and which wili have a substantial circulation. We 
also hope to identify at least one school at the elementary or secondary level 
in each of the four Atlantic Provinces and set it up as an in-service training 
laboratory for teachers in ottier parts of the region, Wc are working on 
training packages w hich will enable visitors to spend a week or two in these 
schools and learn from their experiences in them. Other activities have in- 
cluded meetings with alt the deans and department heads of the teacher 
training institutions, and we have a staff member w ho is working with them to 
evolve a master plan for teacher education for the region. Fn terms of 
research, we have attempted to avoid the theoretical line of research in favor 
of applied studies which are of direct use to people in the local area. Thus, we 
have completed a study of teacher supply and demand and are attempting to 
disseminate its results to those who are responsible for admitting teachers 
into teacher education programs. 

B. Our activities are originated in a number of ways. Some are suggested by 
people in the field, and some are in the form of requests from people for 
assistance or financial aid, which is rarely given. We initiate a number our- 
selves and work cooperatively with people in the field in developing others. 
We have not yet evolved formal ilissemination plans but hope to initiate a 
newsletter concerned with instructional innovations to have a fairly extensive 
circulation next year. We have received approximately sixty requests for 
information on the organization from a number of provinces, cities, states, 
and countries. We have received roughly seventy-five requests for advice on 
educational and research problems. 

C. Our services have not been overly plentiful yet because of our 
developmental life span. We are attempting to condition the population so 
that they will respond only when there is a high probability of being served. 
1). We have. had one formal workshop iuvohing fifteen educators. This 
lasted four days and was a workshop action oriented endeavor. It was most 
effective, and people were able to return to their home institutions with an 




increase in morale and increases in their levej of skills, instruciion and in- 
struclional innovaHon, and we have established valuaute links wi(h persons in 
the field on ihR basis of this acfivify. We are really too new to specify least 
effective activities. 1 am certain we wUL have plenty of opporlunity to be 
ineffective. 

E. There is a self e>a]ualion component built into all our activities, and we 
are in the process of establishing external experts in each of our program 
areas who can come in a couple of times during the year, who can examine 
our activities from a distance^ and who can provide valuable external advice 
and comment. 

IV. Problems 

A. Staff is a considerable problem in terms of instructional innovation in 
univecsiUes and colleges. There are very few people in the world trained to 
provide the kind of service which is required. Our solution to the problem of 
staff has been to attempt to seek out individuals and train them ourselves in 
an apprenticeship kind of way. There doesn't seem to be fresh Ph.D's who 
have the applied orientation which is essential to this type of work. 

B. Our most important needs Krc money and chance to develop. We musl 
continue to establish links with the universities in our constituency and must 
gel ihese solidified and vtorking before we can expect too many l?»rge scale 
changes. 
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CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

University of California 

Warren Bryan MarUn 

The Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, 
UniversUy of California* Berkeley, was established with the assistance of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, in 1956, as ihe Center for the Study of 
Higher Education. Dr. T.R. McConnell was the founder and first director. 
Although the center was organized within the general structure of the 
University of California and was accountable to the chancellor's office, it was 
understood from the beginning tnai service.^ provided would not be those 
normally associated with an institutional research unit, but, rather, would 
have a more general scope. All aspects of higher education, in colleges and 
universities across the nation, could fall within the centers purview. Space 
was provided in Tolman Hall for the original group of four or five researchers, 
plus their supporting personnel. The budget was approximately $32,000 
annually. 

The prevailing organizational idea, in the beginning years, was to draw 
together a coterie of competent researchers and allow them to pursue their 
own interests. Programmatic research, with the abilities of researchers 
focused on shared concerns, would be a later development. As a corollary to 
the initial philosophy of organization, little attention was given to research on 
the improvement of instruction, and most attention was focused on 
organization and administration in higher education. 

In 1965, the change was made to a largely federally funded Center for 
Research and Development in Higher Education. The center became one of 
nine units established under federal auspices to encourage programmatic 
research and development, but was the only one entirely focused on post- 
secondary education. However, to facilitate program development, the 
center clustered its research probes around two major concerns, the impact 
of college on student development and organization and planning in higher 
education. More recently, the purposes of the center have been further 
refined. They are now concentrated on the "new" students — those heretofore 
underrepresented in colleges and universities — and on changing governance 
configurations on American campuses, Additionally, Ihe interaction between 
those two foci of concern is being researched, that is, Ihe affect of new 
students on established governance patterns and the ways in which old or new 
governance arrangements can facilitate the teaching and learning process 
with "new" students. 

In research, center staff members use tools and techniques of the 
behavioral sciences to gain information appropriate for these programs of 
research. The center*s dissemination program makes available useable 
research findings, usually in some variation of the printed page, although 
there is increasing utilization of alternative media. The center*s development 
program uses research to improve existing instructional programs or 



governance patterns. more, Ihe center proposes to synlhesi/e research 
sufficiently to lielp produce improved curriculum anu governance patlerns, 
encourage their iiistallalion in institutional settings, and follow through with 
practitioners in the evaluation of these alternative provisions, drawing from 
them new research problems. 

Whereas until recently, the center maintained a separate development and 
dissemination scciion. expecting (hat the personnel in this section would pick 
up and carry out the DcStl) lunclion while research provided data resources, 
now research projects luive been redesigned to include development com- 
ponents, and projects carry budgetary provision for. and give (o the 
researcher responsibility for. the developn^ent of research findings. There is 
still a Dv^D section w here personnel are available to work with researchers in 
these tasks. Also, of course, there are certain technical services that the 
special competencies represented in the D&l) section bring to the 
programmatic research efforts. 

The center continues to be organized within the University of California. 
Berkeley* and remains accountabL* to the chancellor s office (through which 
all funds are processed and clearedK The obvious advantages in being located 
on campus and in the academic setting are somewhat offset by the disad- 
vantages of being "captured" by an academic ethos that has traditionally been 
more concerned for pure than applied research, for dissemination in reports 
and books more than through allernative media, and for leaving the 
development of "products'* entirely to others. 

Currently, the center has space in Tolman Hall on the university campus, 
where personnel with joint appointments usually have offices while carrying 
out their academic responsibilities. The center also occupies the fifth floor of 
the Great Western Building, Center Street and Shattuck Avenue in Berkeley, 
where the research and development programs are housed. At both locations, 
the offices and seminar or conference rooms, plus supporting facilities, are 
reserved for (he center's exclusive use. In addition to conventional office 
equipment, the center has at this location data processing machines and other 
equipment providing data processing services. 

Funding for the center is supplied mainly by IJSOE, although smaller 
amounts come from several foundations. The present USOE budget is ap- 
proximately $700,000 per year. That budget is divided to meet the needs of 
the principal research and development programs, plus supporting services 
and administration. 

Policy formulation in the center is determined by a research and 
development committee, a body involving researchers and administrators, 
whose function it is to monitor existing research and development aclivities 
as well as plan for the future; a center council, where broad overarching 
policies in both professional and non-professional areas of concern are set; a 
center services committee, with responsibility for all aspects of supporting 
services; plus ad hoc committees or task force organized to meet special 
needs. All committees are advisory to the director. He> in turn, is responsible 
to the chancellor, to the fundfng bodies, and to the dean of the university's 
Graduate Division. The director has available to him a campus advisory 
committee and a national advisory committee. 
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At the present lime there are sixty-five professional staff nvembers and 
approximately thirty ifi various non professional categories. The rate of 
turnover among senior personnel has been low although* during the summer 
of 197K several projects will come to completion* and (he consequence will 
be more change in personnel than the center has heretofore known. 

The center feels an obligation to students enrolled in the Division of Higher 
InlucatiiMi, School of Tducation. University oi (\\lifv\ruia. Berkeley. There 
are, therefore, senunars and workshops lo which these students are invited 
and participate. Also, students are employed as research assistants and 
bibliographers, or they may, on occasion, qualify as postgraduate researchers. 

It has not been easy to secure joint appointments for senior center per- 
sonnel in various academic departments. Although doing so has been an 
objective of the center from its inception, there have been comparatively few. 
Those achieved have been, or are. in the .School of Education, or in (he 
departments of Sociology, Psychology, Anthropology, or Economics. 
Prospects for joint appointments have not been improved by the fiscal 
stringencies under which this university, like so many others, is currently 
operating. Furthermore, with increased pressure for more student contacts 
and teaching activities for faculty members, the idea of faculty having 
schedules divided between academic departments and centers or institutes is 
not now widely approved. 

As mentioned earlier in (his statement, imtil recent years the center was 
content to publish reports of its various research projects. It was assumed, in 
(he spirit of the time, that this information would be picked up and employed 
by others in the way they d eemed best. Not until 1964-65 did the center 
become more oriented to research and development. In the last five years, 
therefore, research has been much more programmatic, and development has 
emerged as a major emphasis. While, as mentioned, the center continues (o 
pubVish reports, monographs, books, and special ^'broadsides." increasing 
attention is being given to conferences and workshops, training programs for 
administrators and faculty, plus information dissenunation through 
videotapes, films, cassettes, and other media. Despite effor(s in (hese con- 
nections, perhaps the major D&D resource at the center remains the 
professional researchers. They, acting individually and collectively, have 
considerable influence on colleges and universities as wxll as on institutional 
consortia and regional or national associations. Their writings are also in 
demand and have impact for educators, campus policy groups, legislators, 
and other interested parlies. The Research Reporter, (hrough which in- 
formation is disseminaled about current research of (he center, has a mailing 
list of approximately 10.000. That list, as with other center contacts, tends to 
concentrate on senior administrators in colleges ,and universities and 
policymakers instate and federal agencies. There are. however, considerable 
numbers of faculty, students, and laymen on this and other contact lists. 

The center has had impact in such areas as the planning and development 
of (he American junior college or community college; the development of 
statewide planning and coordination for higher education; the con- 
ceptualization and implementation of the cluster college concept; new 
governance configurations, and other innovations or forms of ex- 
perimentation. The training of administrators and faculty for institutional 



responsibilities. incluciing''admini.stralion and research, arc part of the een- 
icr's infKietice. lu iis current programs, the center uopes to increase its 
services to state colleges ami other institutions, including junior colleges, 
especially those having connections with the "new" student and on their 
programs for this clientele. 

Evaluation of the center is carried out by the campus and national advisoiy 
bodies mentioned earrter. but also by site review teams designated by DSOE 
and sent lo the center on an annual basis. The center is also required to 
provide frequent written reports on various aspects of us programs. These 
usually are requested by Washington agencies, but may also come from other 
sources. 

Problems in the center at present and for the foreseeable future include: 

1. Stabili/aiion of priorities in Washington, D.C., so (hat the center will have 
assurance that the basis for evaluation which prevails at one given lime will 
likely continue to exist at a later lime. Changes in personnel and priorities 
within the offices of (he primary funding agent have sonrtetimes made for 
confusion, anxiety, and low morale within the center as projects and 
progranis shift lo conform to revised expectations. 

2. The center has had difficulty achieving truly programmatic research. At 
the University of California, Berkeley, there are essentially two types of in- 
stitutes or centers. One is thai institute or center established and maintained 
for a particular researcher who has an idea for a line of research thai he 
wishes to follow. Such researchers are usually entrepreneurial types who can 
draw funding and, additionally, collect supporting personnel sufficient to 
carry forward their work. The other form of institute or center is the umbrella 
organization within which a group of autonomous research scholars find 
shelter. They are able to spend blocs of lime following their research interests 
without heavy administrative or leaching responsibilities. The idea of a center 
with a programmatic research orientation, where individual researchers are 
drawn together, not according lo their several interests, but because of their 
willingness to concentrate on a shared theme, is a cot\cept seldom found and 
undersubscribed. Therefore, with the center moving in this direction, it has 
been difficult to find personnel appropriate for this level of cooperation in 
research and development. There is now a commitment to such cooperative 
endeavors, based on the conviction that problems in higher education are 
suflicienily complex and multidimensional that they will yield only lo 
research and development of this magnitude. Nevertheless, there remains the 
serious problem of staffing such an organization. 

3. As the center moves away from an emphasis on research and toward an 
emphasis on development, personnel are needed with skills in training, 
systems theory, and the utlliAaiion of new media. This requires a retooling or 
training of existing personnel. It is a slow process and one that is sometimes 
resisted. 

4. Because in higher education change cannot be coerced, it is hard for the 
center lo show product "acceptance** by practitioners in the field, and, thus it 
is hard to guarantee that work being done at the center is having "impact." At 
a time when efficiency and accountability are dominant themes, the center i; 
sometimes hard pressed to prove its viability- 




5. Because ihe center's funding has been reduced in recent years, certain 
projects or programs of research have been forced lo mouify iheir intentions 
and. consequenlly. many research objectives cannot be achieved. This 
development has had an adverse affect, and could caiise funding agents or 
other critiCiil observers to conclude ihat ihe center has nol fulfilled its 
prontises. An ;Ulendan( psychological difficulty is (hat (here arises an 
eniotit>nal or professional insecurity aniong reseiirchers, given ihe un* 
certainty of project funding, thai adversely affects their work and inclines 
thent lo Ihink in ternis of finding other and more secure situations. 

6. Research in higher education, as with so much behavioral science 
research, lends to confirm the obvious or to deal only with segments of major 
problems rather than units sufficiently large to have broad utihralion in the 
field. Thus, practitioners often conclude that researchers cannot provide 
more than is available through experiential or observational skills, or, they 
conclude that researchers are more concerned with methodology purity than 
social relevance. 

7. One of the most serious problems confronting this center, and researchers 
everywhere in higher education, is the speed with which conditions are 
changing, the uncertainly that exists concerning established standards, and 
the resulting inability of research to keep up with developments in the field. 
Instrumentation falls behind innovation and is inadequate to measure new 
developments. Criteria for evaluation become dated. Researchers away from 
the field for comparatively short periods of time lose (ouch with the action or 
ethos there. It is exceedingly difficult to put Ihe pieces together in a way that 
will show a future-orientation or an ability to effect creative and responsive 
change in institutions that are being forced to make changes. 




INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH AND 
TRAINING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
University of Cincinnati 

Anthony Grasha 

J. Background and Insifluifonal Climate 

X. The insiUuie began operation in the fall of 1965 with the objective of 
providing training and research in higher education at the University of 
Cincinnati. Heavy emphasis was to be placed on improving the quality of 
instruction, an area which many telt had been severely underemphasized at 
the university. The institute was charged with helping to improve instruction 
by making it more visible and by providing assistance in the development of 
skills and knowledge necessary to have a good instruction. 

The original director was assisted by a staff which included a part-time 
assistant director, a research assistant, and a secretary. During the first year 
the institute sponsored several workshops on teaching and learning and 
consulted with various departments on the improvement of their instructional 
program. These activities provided needed visibility in support of improved 
instruction. When the institute began, there were a few forma! procedures or 
programs in existence which fostered the improvement of instruction. An 
annual Dolly Cohen Award for "Excellence in Teaching'* did exist as did a 
student operated program of teaching evaluation titled ^'Insight/' 

In 1966 a major grant was obtained from the Danforlh Foundation to 
support equal educational opportunities for minority students (The Graduate 
Intern Program). This grant provided initial stability for the institute and 
represented a sound basis for a building program. The current director and 
assistant director assumed their positions on a full-time basis in the fall of 
l%7. The present director was instrumental in establishing the institute, and 
the assistant director was hired initially to coordinate The Graduate Intern 
Program, 

[f. Structure and Function 

A. The mission of the institute is to provide focus, support, and resources 
for educational innovation and change within the university. Implementation 
of these objectives takes the form of 1 ) development of prototype innovations 
such as The Graduate Intern Program and new course offerings such as The 
Psychology of Interracial Relations, 2) research on new and existing program 
(i.e., McMicken Honors Program). 3) development for teaching assistants and 
faculty via teaching-learning workshops, consultation on classroom design 
and change, evaluation instruments, and research studies, and 4) 
organizational development for academic departments via research analysis 
of the departments and consultation to implement changes and im- 
provements which emanate from the research analysis. 

Related to all of the above, the institute staff is committed to the 
development of educational change and organizational development 



technology and \o the development of action research technology for 
Ulihziition wilhin ihu university setting. Moreover, the institute staff is 
committed to the dissemination of knowledge about innovation strategies and 
techniques toother educational institutions. Wo feel thai we may be unique 
among instructional agencies in our emphasis upon organizational 
dc\elopment lcchnii|Mes and the techriok)gics of iipplies beha>ioral science. 

I'arly emphasis in the institute's development was on items I, 2. and 
above. As staff resources have become available and the institute has 
developed credibihty in the universiiy community, increased eniphasis has 
been placed on items 3 and 4, Longterni it is anticipated that emphasis on 
development of teaching assistants and faculty^ and organi/ai'onal 
development for academic departments will increase and constitute the 
major focus of the institute. It is anticipated that work on items 1 and 2 will 
continue but stem from the work on items 3 and 4 above. Further, we would 
like to have influence on future organiyaiional and structural changes within 
the university to the extern these systems relate to the leaching and research 
process. Moreoier. we are interested in helping the universiiy to further 
ulili/e the evolving techniques in the area of educational media. It is our 
feeling that educational media impose new demands on the university and on 
university personnel, l hat to incorporate such technology in a creative and 
effective way will require the development of highly integrated change 
strategies which permit people to absorb and utilize the changes which result, 

B. 1 he institute and its director report to the Office of the Provost of the 
university. The primary advantages of this location are; 1) lhat the institute 
and its services are available to all segments of the university rather than 
being limited by over ideniification w ilh a particular academic depar<ment or 
college, and 2^ activities of the institute are directly hnked to the on-going 
teaching and research programs of the university. The only potential 
disadvantage we see in this reporting relationship is that the institute's 
resources could be overly-committed to short range issues rather than upon 
longer range activities. 

C. The institute is housed in a remodeled bungalow on the north edge of 
campus. Ibis facility includes three offices for professional staff, two offices 
for administrative and secretarial staff, and one office for equipment and 
supplies. Portions of the second bungalow are shared with another institute. 
This shared space includes office facilities for two i>r three research assistants 
and a conference room. Ihe institute, like other campus departments and 
organi/aiions. can request the use of classroom space as well as meeling 
rooms in the Student Union and the Faculty CJub. 

I'quipment used directly by the institute siaff includes the usual office 
machines, mimeograph, Dennison Copier, Sony Video Tape unit, record 
player, and tape recorders. Equipment such as audio-visual aids are requested 
from the Educational Media Center as needed. 

D. 1 he institute is funded approximately 60 per cent by (he university 
general funds and 40 per cent by restricted fimds such as grants from outside 
funding agencies. Restricted funds are acquired directly by the institute from 
foundations and by departments utilizing our services. 




Insticute Budget CaUgorks 

ProfessKinal Staff: i'till'tiiiK' (4^) perccMit )— ( I ) director-professor of 
philosophy, (I) assistant director-assistant professor of psychology, (1) senior 
research associate-assistant professor of coniniunhy planning, and (I) senior 
research associate-assistant professor of psychology; Fart-time (9 percent) — 
1 1) (l/j time) senior research associate, (2) { ^ > time) senior research associate, 
and (!) (•a lime equivalent) senior research associate. 

Office Staff (IS percent): f'ull time— (I ) office manager and administrative 
assistant io director, and (2) senior steiii>graphers: l*ari-time-~'( 1 ) time) 
stenographer. 

Research Assistants ill.S percent) (graduate students): i-ull-time — (3) 
research assistants; Part-time— (2) time) research assistants and (1) [Vi 
time) research assistants. 

Professional Consultants percent): ' i time equivalent. 
Supplies, conference expenses, and publications ^6 percent), discrtilionary 
funds (4 percent). 

The institute's budget has increased at about 15 percent per year over the 
past four years. Ihe relative balance among the categories has ren)ained 
about the same. 

I']. 1 he general adniinistraiive orgaiii/atioti of the institute includes the 
director, assistant director, and the office manager. The director is 
responsible for coordinating budget, staffing, and overall direction. The 
office manager is rciiponsible for the leadership and management of the office 
staff. The assistant director assists both of the above. In Ihe absence of the 
director, the assistant director and the office manager assume the directors 
responsibilities and confer with him as appropriate. 

Beyond the above, the work of the institute is organized on a project basis, 
l-ach project has a coordinator and one or more staff members. 1 he project 
coordinator provides overall leadertship, draws on other institute staff and 
resources as needed, and maintains contact with the client organization (i.e., 
faculty member, academic department, campus organization, etc.). While 
longer term projects tend to be coordinated by fuli time staff, each staff 
person {full-time professional and office, part time senior research associates 
and research assistants) serves as a project coordinator for several projects 
during a typical academic year. The emphasis on the project form of 
organization stems from the nature of the tasks we confront and our feelings 
about what constitutes a healthy, growing organization. The institute is 
deeply involved in the on going work of the university. About 50 percent of 
our activities are workshops, short-term research projects and consultations 
done in coHaboratic^n with others in the university community. Unless most 
staff members can respond effectively and efficiently on short-term requests 
for assistance, the tasks do not get done. Related to this, the professional staff 
are all experienced in the consultation process and have career interests in 
the applied behavioral sciences. Research assistants arc selected for their skill 
in the consultation process as well as in research, 

While the institute is not a degree granting agency, we do assume a sub- 
stantial responsibility for the growth of development of all staff members 
including students. We attempt to operate by participative management 




bifCijuse we feel it is an appropriate model and because others on the campus 
will try to emulate us. Staff members are encouraged to lake initiative and 
assume responsibilily for tasks which stretch their current capabilities and go 
beyond their more narrowly defined functions (i.e.» office staff, professional 
staff* research assistant, and graduate student). Ahhough this stretching is 
sometimes painful, the resulting growth has been rich and rewarding. 
Periodically staff nienvbers also atieiul conferences and classes to promote 
their self-development but the majority of staff training on consultation, 
research, and administration skills is done as part of on going projects. 

We attempt, albeit not always successfully, to maintain open conv 
munication among staff at all levels and across all functions. This is done 
more informally than formally. We make only minima! use of formal staff 
meetings as such ahhough we feel we w ill have to do more of this as our staff 
increases in size. Staff members are encouraged to ask if they want to know 
about something or have doubts about their roles. 

The four full-time professional staff njembers have Ph.D/s in philosophy, 
applied behavioral science (2) and experimental psychology. Three part-time 
senior research associates have respectively a Ph.D. in philosophy and 
masters of social work (2K Other partMinie senior research associates are 
drawn from the university faculty. The research assistants are advanced 
graduate students in psychyology, sociology, and education. Of the current 
staff, 70 percent have been with the institute since the fall of 1968. Thirty 
percent of the staff have joined the institute over the past two years. There 
have been no resignations or terminations since J967. Research assistants 
typically stay at the institute for iwo years before moving to another 
assignment on campus. 

F. The institute's full-lime professional staff all have joint appointments in 
the institute and their respective academic departments. Their effort is 
divided about 50-50 between the two appointments. We feel this arrangement 
permits staff to stay current with their academic career and avoid the 
possibility that the Institute staff are seen as "guys who talk about better 
leaching and research but don't do any." 

The institute maintains a wide variety of collaborative relationships with 
campus organizations of all types. We are currently doing major 
organizational development and research projects with two academic 
departments, providing training programs for teaching assistants in over a 
do/en academic departments, sponsoring The Graduate Intern Program 
which involves collaboration with twelve departments and four colleges, and 
performing a research study for the Interfraternily Council. We staff a wide 
variety of workshops for groups like the University Senate, the resident hall 
staffs, academic departments, etc. We are consulted by groups, we consult 
with them» and we joint them in team projects. 

lit. Activities 

A. The total staff lime of the institute is allocated as follows: I) ad- 
ministrative. 15 percent; 2) leaching, 33 j:jercent; J) research and develop- 
ment (including workshops and consultation to the university), 50 percent; 
and 4) service (speeches) 2 percent. Teaching and research and development 
areas are top priority. IViorities are based on the contribution o (he 



university and whelher,or not the activities constilute the potential for in* 
novation over aiuJ above past practices of the university 

The staff leaches the following seminars: !) Pre-Socratic Philosophy. 2) 
Semantics. J) Problenis and Issues in Higher Mducalion. 4) Consultative 
Methods. 5) Planned Social Change, d) Jnterdisciptinary Seminar. 7) Com- 
nnmily Involvement, and 8) Organi/ational Beliavior. Courses 2-7 are taken 
by graduate siudenls in business, communiiy pkuining. educali<un group 
communications, psychology^ and sociology. 

Research and Devclopmeni Projccis 

The insuiute is cuiiently involved in four major research and development 
activities: 

1. Department of Architecture. This project involves an in-depth analysis 
of the educational program and administrative operation of the Architecture 
Department. lulerviews were conducted with thirly lhree members of (he 
staff. Staff members also completed a questionnaire dealing with the 
operation of the department. 

Institute staff members are working with architecture on the application of 
the research findings to program and administrative operations. We are also 
serving as consultants on classroom teaching, meeting effectiveness, and 
orientation workshops for faculty, staff, and students. 

2. Graduate Intern I'rogram. This project involves providing guidance and 
counseling for thirty graduate interns seeking masters degrees in eight arts 
and sciences departments, (he College of Business Administration, the 
College of E-ducation, the College of Hngineering; consulting with graduate 
faculty and twelve academic departments regarding curriculum design and 
teaching methods to be used in the intern program; designing and im- 
plementing a fall workshop for fifty graduate faculty members and students 
on "Problems and Relationships in Higher Hducation/' and providing for the 
selection and evaluation of (he intern applicants. (This program was started in 
l%6 to provide equal educational opportunity for minority students wishing 
to attend a graduate school.) 

3. Department of Pharmacy. This project is concerned wilh Ihe 
development of decentralized pharmacy services in General Hospital, the 
development and introduction of the pharmacy technician role in the 
pharmacy, and the development of curricula for a two-year associate degree 
for (he pharmacy technician. The projec( extends over a three year period 
from 1970 to 1973. 

4. Development for Teaching Assistants and Faculty. This project includes 
design and implementation of training programs for teaching assistants and 
faculty, the design and implementation of evaluation instruments for (he 
assessment of effective teaching, participation in the design, implementation, 
and evaluation of new approaches to teaching (i.e.. interdisciplinary, 
discussion, simulation, media, instrumentation, etc J. and the preparation ol 
literature on approaches to teaching-learning process. 

The institute's primary focus is within the university. Nonetheless, con* 
sultation and talks are provided on a limited basis for other school systems in 
(he area. Consultation is also provided for other institutions of higher learning 
(i,e.. Bimidji College, North Central Regional Education Program* and Drexel 
Institute of Technology.) 




B. The insiiluie's ijcii\ities can and do originate in any one of (ho following 
ways: 1) We seek foundation support and ask one or more departments to 
join Us on a projcc! u.e.» The Graduate Intern Program). 2) Academic 
deparlmenls seek foundation support and ask us to join ihem U e., pharmacy 
projccl), 3) Departments and or individuals ask us for assistance and we 
respond, 4) We sponsor seminars and workshops on teaching and learning 
and ask others to parlicipate, 5) Client groups tell others of our work and this 
leads to requests (i.e,, Department of Architecture), (i) hidividuals read about 
institute activities in our newsletter or talk with individual staff members, 
initiative stems from a myriad of sources and individuals (i.e., faculty, 
students, administrators, counselors, etc) 

The results and or reports of our activities can lake any of the following 
forms: I) We might receive a thank you letter from a participant at a 
workshop we run. 2) Write-ups of workshop designs which we feel would be 
especially helpful to others are distributed to relevant individuals on campus, 
3) Research reports (i.e., McMicken Honors Program, Honors Reading 
Program. Philosophy Department study) are distributed to the client systems 
and relevant administrators with the permission of the client. 4) Institute 
activities are regularly reported in our quarterly IRTHE Newsletter which 
goes to campus faculty and administrators and to institutes at 250 other 
university and colleges, S) An annual report is prepared and distributed on 
campus to key personnel (250 copies). 

Dissemination of the newsletter and the annual reports have increased 
institute visibility at the university and off-campus. Each new issue of the 
newsletter is usually follow^ed by six to ten new requests for assistance. We 
suffer from an economy of abundance in that there are almost always more 
requests for our skills than we can handle. We try to explore all requests for 
help but must necessarily delay or seek additional funding or staff for a 
request of a major nature. 

We receive new information via attendance at the annual AAHE Con- 
ference, from publications in higher education, ERIC, and interested friends 
who send and . or tell us about things they have seen, heard, or experienced* 

C. Our services are available to virtually all groups and individuals on 
campus and used by a broad segment of the san)e. Usually individuals call 
anc^r stop at our office and ask for assistance. Beyond the types of requests 
already listed above, individual faculty, students, and administrators make 
extensive use of our library of 200 or so books and 400 or so articles on higher 
education. 

1 he major incentives for using our services are that we are cooperative and 
approachable and useful and helpful in solving problems. 

D. We feel our activities in the areas of development for leaching assistants 
and faculty, special innovative programs like the Graduate Intern Program* 
and organizational development for academic departments have been the 
most effective and long lasting of our efforts. Each of these programs have 
attempted to focus department attention more directly upon the teaching- 
learning process. One way we measure the results of these programs is by 
observing the extent to which the participating departments begin to initiate 
new activities and translate their learning to other aspects of their operation. 




Ih'is has luipponed in all cases. Our shortest lasting aad least effective ac- 
tivities have t)eeii one slun talks or workshops with ucpartnients or groups, 
i I hese have served as a positive puhlic relations value for the institute). The 
sense in which they are shortest lasting or least effective is that they have not 
led to further, longer-term activities. We are not. however, concerned about 
this because we feel strongly about the principle of volunteerisni. Unless a 
client system isconimilled to exper imcntatioii and innovation, we do not feel 
their efforts or ours would be very effective or gratifying. In other words, we 
di> not believe in working uphill. I'erhaps, if \\e had many more resources and 
fewer willing clients, we would try. 

II. Our general activities are reviewed by the university provost, a campus 
advisory group, institute staff, and our clients. The provost reviews the area of 
our activities and our priorities. 1 he specific results of projects are reviewed 
by the institute staff and our clients. Criteria employed in the review of our 
work are the relevance of the activities to the improvement of the miiversity, 
the extent to which the work fosters, demonstrates, or implements in- 
novation, and the extent to which the client finds the work helpful and usefuK 
'! he prinrary advantages ol this upproacli are that the client has a choice 
about using our services, can influence the nature of the activities, and can 
collaborate in the process. 

IV. Problems 

Perhaps the best way to respond to your question concerning problems and 
needs is to indicate two recent actions ai the University of Cincinnati that will 
have significant implications for the future development of ihi^ institute. The 
first is the choice of Dr. Warren G. Bennisas president-elect of the University 
of Cincinnati effective September 1. 1971. Those who are familiar with Ihe 
publications of I3r. Bennis (Personal and Organiiationai Change Through 
(f roup Methods; The Lahorator) Approach and The Temporary Soclely) are 
aware of his basic commitment to planned social change in organizational 
life. Second, the University Senate on April 23. 1971 recommended lo the 
president of the university that a systematic evaluation and review of all 
courses, instructors, programs, departments, and units of the uuiversily be 
undertaken by the Office of the Provost in collaboration with IRTHH in order 
to obtain and mainlairi intelligible and operative feedback in the development 
of the universiiy. ll is anticipated therefore that the functions of this institute 
\^ill increase dramatically both quantitatively and qualitatively in the years 
ahead. 
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Robert Stakenas 

I. Background and Inslhutional Clfmale 
History of the Organisation 

Ihe Division of Instructional Research and Service (DIRS) was estft jiished 
in July 1968. The purpose of the division was lo improve the overall quality of 
the university's instructional program. The rationale for creating DIRS 
slenrimed from numerous factors. Student unrest in higher education seemed 
to be related to the quality of instruction being offered to students. Related to 
this was the belief that faculty are not prepared to leach large groups of 
students because they do not receive systematic preparation for college level 
instruction. There were several units already on campus with the potential to 
assist faculty to improve student learning but these units existed as separate^ 
uncoordinated administrative entities. The crealioit of DIRS was thus in- 
tended to provide operating economies through combining already existing 
units into a single administrative organization which could launch com- 
prehensive and coordinated attacks on instructional problems and provide 
one slop assistance to faculty members. 

Ifnits which existed prior to the formation of DIRS included the Media 
Center. University Testing Service. Institute of Human Learning, Computer 
Assisted Instruction (CAD Center, and Center for Research in College In^ 
struction in Science and Mathematics (CRICTSAM). Two of the units wre 
renamed when DIRS w as formed. The IJnuersity Testing Service was retitlcd 
Office of Evaluation Services to indicate a broader scope of activities. The 
Institute of Human Learning was renamed the Research and Development 
Center. The new title implied a new function^ research and development in 
instructional methods and malerials. After a brief period, it was retitled the 
Instructional Development Center to denote more clearly its mission. 

In the fall of 1970» DIRS was reorganized internally to further enhance its 
functioning. The structural changes involved creating <hfee associate director 
positions with clearly delineated areas of responsibility. These subdivisions 
include: Instructional Research, Administration and Personnel, and In* 
strucliona! Development and Service. 

Functions performed by the associate director of administration and 
personnel are those implied by his title. 

Units in Instructional Research include Departmental Studies Special 
Studies. CAl Center, and CRICISAM. The Departmental Studies unit con- 
ducts evaluations of academic departments upon their request. The 
evaluations analyze all aspects of departmental operation and lead to the 
development of long range plans relating to departmental personnel, 
programs, and budget. The Special Studies unit conducts studies of the 
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universily's insiriiciional program for Ihc central iulminislralion. This in- 
cUules MiiJies on utili/aiioii of instruciional resources, costs of differing 
inslruciional motlels. the total educative inipacl of the university on students, 
etc. 

The CAI Center is a research and development laboratory dedicated to 
imesligating how computers can support instruction. Studies done by CAI 
Center personnel have dealt uiih the managenienl auii programming of in- 
struction in courses in college chemistry, physics, social welfare, teaching 
reading and maihematics to disadvantaged school children, sequential 
testing, etc. Although faculty are encouraged to undertake instructional 
projects with the center, it cannot provide support on a no-cost basis in the 
ainounl needed for routine instruction of students. CA! Center projects are 
predominately funded through external grants and contracts, 

CRICISAM represents the common interest in undergraduate instruction 
of seventeen universities and colleges in the southeastern United States. Its 
objectives are to provide a center for the investigation, development, and 
dissemination of new materials anJ techniques of instruction in various fields 
i>f science and mathematics. Faculty members from member institutions 
spend periods ranging from a few days to a few months as visitors. During this 
time they work on projects of their i>wn or study some of the ongoing work. 

The remainder of this paper focus on Instructional Development and 
Service because this subdivision has as its primary mission the improvement 
of instruction at the university. Units included in this subdivision are the 
Instructional Development Center, Office of [{valuation Services, and the 
Media Center. 

The number of staff members employed in these imits in 1968 and currently 
can be seen in the following table. 
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Part-time employees working from 12 to 20 hours per week. 

Initial and current budgets are presented in the table which follows. 
Amounts listed under salaries include payments to faculty, staff, technical 
personnel, etc. I\irt-tinie employees such as graduate and student assistants 
have been included under operating expenses; this category also includes 
supplies, telephone, etc. Capital funds were used primarily for purchase of 
office, television, and audiovisual equipment. 



Depanmeni 


Year 


Salaries 


Operation 


Capital 


Total 


Instructional De- 
velopment Center 


t%H 
1971 


$45.,7(XH) 
$96,000 


$14,9(X) 
$32,700 


$ 1.000 
$ 1.300 


$ 61.600 _ 
$130,000 * 


Office of Hvatua- 
lion Services 


1968 
1971 


$30,100 
$23,300 


$22,500 
$21,500 


$ 1,000 
2.500 


$ 53,600 
$ 47,300 


Media Center In* 
siruciionai de- 
velopment and 
Production 


1 VOO 

1971 


$84,700 


$61,700 


$21,000 


1 1 AAA 

$167,400 



ImtltuilonaUzed Procedures for Recognizing Effective Instruction 

Although services may be available to assist faculty members to improve 
instruction, other conditions must be present if they are to approach this task 
seriously. One essential condition is recognition and reward for good 
teaching. At Florida State University this is accomplished in two basic ways. 
One is to grant faculty an award on the basis of student nominations and 
review by a faculty committee. The Coyle E. Moore and George Miller 
awards are examples of this and have been in existence for a number of years. 
The Standard Oil Company has recently sponsored three cash awards for 
excellence in teaching also. These awards vary from $500 to $1000. The 
second way in which more effective leaching is encouraged is through the 
Council for Instruction Summer Grant Program. Faculty members submit 
proposals for course improvement, Awardees are given full released-time 
during the summer term to work on the course development project 
described in their proposal. Approximately fifteen such awards have been 
given annually since the beginning of this program in 1963. 

During the past year the Board of Regents has stated that faculty being 
considered for promotion and tenure must present evidence oi teaching 
effectiveness. Ahhough procedures for accomplishing this have not been 
standardized, there appears to be movement toward recogni^ing and 
rewarding effective teaching at this university. This movement will not reach 
fruition, however, until all academic departments weigh teaching ef- 
fectiveness more heavily in their own reward structures. Although some 
departments already do this, they seem to be in the minority. 

ii. Structure and Functfon 

Organizational Objectives 

As staled earlier, the purpose of DIRS is to assist the qualitative 
development of the university's instructional program. As originally con- 
ceived, the means for accomplishing this goal are through (1) providing 
services ranging from test scoring through design and production of in- 
structional methods and materials and (2) research, development, and 
evaluation studies of the instructional programs of the university. Over time, 
our basic objective has not changed nearly as much as our conception of how 
it can be attained. For example, one operational goal is the wide spread 
application and use of vahdated methods and materials in the university's 
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instructional progran). Before this can be done, academic policies which 
promote and sup]u>rt more effecUve teaching and learning will have to be 
established, Needed puhcy changes include nonpunitive grading systems 
which would allow students to move at their own learning rates to achieve 
specified proficiency levels: granting credit by examination; ncv\ ways for 
getting into and out of courses that are based on individual learning models, 
etc. h now seems clear thai there is a svibile and challenging role to be played 
in assisting those wlio advocate such changes to persuade the faculty and 
administrators who ultimately will approve and implement such policy. In our 
view, widespread improvement of the instructional program will not take 
place until it is undergirded by a set of policies which promote and facilitate 
practices which are sound from an educational and behavioral science point 
of view. 

Or|*anliationat Relationships Within (he University 

DIRS is an independent division of the university. It reports to the vice 
president for academic affairs, and its director serves on the Administrative 
Council which includes the academic deans and vice presidents. The subunits 
are analogous to academic departments although none offer instructional 
programs producing college credit. Faculty research associates hold part-time » 
appointments in departments related to their academic specialties. Although 
their salaries are paid in full by DIRS, faculty research associates are released 
to academic departnu'nts on a quarter-time basis in exchange for rank and 
tenure. 

ffaving divisional status serves an important function within the university. 
It allows the director to be a coequal with ibe other deans in terms of status 
and access to the vice president for academic affairs. This permits the 
director tv> compete for resources on a basis equal to the schools and colleges. 
This is also true in terms of exerting leadership among the deans. 

I he Council for Instruction serves as an advisory group to the director of 
DIRS. The Cimncil consists of twelve members of the leaching faculty ap- 
pointed by the president for three-year terms. In addition to its advisory role, 
it conducts an instructional improvement grant program for faculty members. 

There are no well-defined acadenuc or service departments similar to units 
in DIRS other than the program for training instructional systems specialists 
provided by the Department of Educational Research. We have worked 
cooperatively by employing their advanced students as part-time assistants. 
I his relationship has been facilitated by the fact that many of our research 
associates hold academic appointments in that department. 

There have been and continue to be attejnpts to establish programs and 
facilities which could cojnpete with the services which we offer. These efforts 
have been hampered by the general lack of funds for establishing new 
programs. 



Instructional Development and Service units are currently housed in three 
locations. Plans are underway to move the Office of Hvaluation Services from 
its present location in Kellum Hall to the Media Center where the other in- 
structional service units are located. This move will provide two advantages: 



Facilities 




(U better coordinaiuin between instructional development units; (2) closer 
access for most faculty ilcsiring to use the test scoring service. 

The Office of ^valuation Services has three faculty and administrative staff 
offices, work spaces for two secretaries and two graduate assistants, and 
a machine room which contains an IBM 1230 optical scoring machine and 
two IBM key punches. 

Ihe Instructional Development Center which is housed in the Media 
Center occupies five faciitly offices, a secretarial office, and work stations for 
five graduate and three student assistants- I he center also maintains a small 
library which loans to faculty members reference materials on instructional 
design, simulation, test item writing, college teaching, current issues in higher 
education, and monographs on research on the impact of college on student 
development. 

The Media Center includes one faculty office, three staff offices, a film 
library of over 5»000 titles, a booking office, audiovisual equipment 
distribution center, photography and graphics production laboratories, 
audiotape duplication service, and an electronics maintenance shop. Plans 
are currently underway to build a recording studio and a demonstration 
classroom for staging prototype projects and instructing faculty in use of 
audiovisual equipment. The Media Center is responsible for maintaining a 
listening and viewing area which is housed in the main library. It includes 
forty multimedia learning carrels which are used for testing developmental 
materials and for distributing supplementary individualized learning materials 
in courses requiring this type of capabiltiy. 

The Instructional Television facility is administratively attached to the 
Media Center. It is located in Dodd Hall in close proximity to the Media 
Center, There is one faculty office and three office spaces for produclion, 
secretarial, and technical personnel. A large space is currently being 
renovated to accommodate a fully-equipped production studio complex. The 
n V unit also operates a twelve-channel closed circuit system which links 
sixteen buildings and fifty viewing areas. 

All facilities, with the exception of the listening and viewing area in the 
library, are under direct control of instructional development personnel. 
Although there are unsolicited requests for graphic and photographic work, 
large instructional development projects have first priority regarding 
production. 

All graphic, photographic, and television production equipment is under 
our direct control. Audiovisual equipment available for loan to faculty for 
regular classroom instruction is also included in our inventory. There are 
some indivvdualiy.ed learning centers using multimedia carrels which are 
under the control of the departments which use them. We anticipate that 
equipment in the centralized listening and viewing area will become the 
responsibility of the library. 

A point needs to be emphasized concerning control of equipment, 
production capabilities, and organizational structure. Initially the structure of 
DIRS tended to be horizontal with all units reporting directly to the director. 
This arrangement made it difficult to articulate production capabilities 
because channels of authority required involvement of the director. As a 
result, procedures for handling difficulties were time consuming. Under the 
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new slruclnr.il arr.Hii;emcnt, all iuj>lru*.'tional development and production 
capabilities are imder the supers ision aiui control ol a person who is directly 
involved in the iiisiruetional development program. This is the associate 
director of Instructional l)e\elopment and Service. Since the associate 
director is constantly aware of the needs of each of the programs and 
projects, he is in the best posilion lo see tu it that their needs are adequately 
met by the supporting production and service units. 

Funding and Budget Categories 

FMnancial support for subnnits engaged in Instructional Development and 
Service comes from general university funds budgeted on an annual basis. 
Insofar as possible, the services of these units are offered without charge lo 
faculty members who solicit help on instructional problems. When charges 
must be made, tfiey are for costs of materials which may be involved* Salaries 
and overhead cvists are borne by the university. 

Although there has been no administrative mandate to seek outside funds, 
there are reasons for doing so. The productivity of the instructional 
development program will depend upon finding incremental resources for 
purchasing equipment, funding developmental costs, providing released-time 
fi>r faculty to design and produce materials, etc. Since these costs cannot be 
generated through existing funding mechanisms which are based on 
productivity fornndae, they will cither have to come off the top of the 
university's budget or be i^btained through outside funding, With state funds 
becoming more limited, it will become necessary to support the instructional 
development projects with external funds if their number is to iiicrease in 
relation to faculty interest and instrtictional need. 

Presently there /.re few discretionary funds that can be identified as such, 
Instructiojud devr lopment units set aside small amounts of expense money to 
be used for profiucing prototype units to acquaint faculty clients with the 
process and to cJetermine the feasibility of the instructional concept. Beyond 
this, funds to support major development projects are obtained through 
negotiation with the vice president for academic affairs, deans, department 
heads, and alumni foundation. 

The scheduling of major projects is in accord with the following guidelines. 
I*reference is given to lower division undergraduate instruction, to liepart- 
ments which produce the greatest number of quarter hours al that level, and 
to projects which have the greatest prospect of serving as models or 
ilemon St rations of effective instructional practices. 

The present budget for the three units in Instructional Development and 
Service is approximately S344,70(). Major categories include: (a) vSalaries and 
Wages; (b) Other J*ersonal Services graduate and student assistants); (c) 
Expense (e.g.. supplies, telephone, etc J: and (d) Capital Outlay. Salaries and 
wages conjprise the largest portion of the budget, the amount being 59 
percent. OPS funds account for 18 percent of the budget while Expense and 
Capital Outlay account for 1 5 and 8 percent respectively. 

Although in oi)eration just three years, the budget has increased from 
$280,200 to 5344,700. It is noteworthy that manpower costs (salaries plus 
OPS) hav e increased from 66 to 77 percent of the total budget, Kowever, this 
should not be too surprising since resources of a service organization tend to 
be concentrated in the personnel area. Capital Outlay for outfitting ITV and 
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oiher puxhu'tion faciliiies was initially high, bin leaded lo reduce sonicwhat 
relalive to overall personiu*! cusis, li seems clear Ihiil manpower costs will 
dominate? the budget of an iitstruelioiial de\elopnient program. 

Internal Structuring and Staff Background 

The internal organization of Instriiclional Developnieni and Service is as 
follows. The associate director supers ises the three units, i.e., Evaluation 
Ser\ices, M<^dia Cei;ter. and Instruclional Development Center. He also 
serves as director of the Litter unit. I he Media Center has three area coor- 
dinators who likewise report to the associate director. Insofar as possible, 
decision making is based on inputs from all levels concerned with a particular 
issue. We allenipt to use informal channels of conimunicaiion as much as 
possible since this provides the flexibility needed for a production effort of 
this type. 

Priority setting for the instructional development program has been done 
by the director of DIRS in consultation with members of the organization. 
This has occurred largely because of 'he director's broad experience In the 
university and the perspective which he is able to maintain by virtue of his 
seat on the Administrative Council and working relationship with the vice 
president for academic affairs. An important point lo bear in mind is that 
maintaining a viable instructional development program would be extremely 
difficult without liaving the leader of the organization involved in the ad- 
ministrative processes of the university at its highest levels. 

In the main, consultations with faculty clients are carried out by doctoral 
level personnel who also have academic appointments. The academic ap- 
pointments are felt important in order to maintain credibility with faculty 
clients. Major functions served by doctoral level personnel include program 
leadership, consultation, and program administration. Presently there are 
seven professional staff with either a Ph.D. or an Ed.D. These degrees reflect 
training in educational psychology, social psychology, communications, 
instruclional development, and media. Administrative personnel in the Media 
Center have master's level training in library science and audiovisual 
education. Production and technical staff have either baccalureate degrees or 
certificates fron) technical schools in the area of their speciality such as art 
illustration, photography, eleclronics repair, television production, etc. In all 
there are thirty-two full-time faculty and staff personnel. 

Part-time graduate and student assistants are relied upon heavily. The 
nutnher this year is forty-one. They function in a number of capacities. 
Ciradiiate students assist the faculty level personnel in executing major 
development projects by consulting with faculty clients on course design, 
media design and production, data collection and analysis for project 
evaluations, etc. Student assistants are largely assigned to clerical tasks, 
equipment pickup and delivery, inspecting and shelving films, assisting in the 
graphics and photo labs, etc. Although it would be preferable to have full- 
time employees serving the functions described above, it is extremely difficult 
to obtain permanent positions for these purposes, w hereas funds to hire part- 
time assistants are more readily available. 
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limtf Allocation and Service Activities 

The proporiion of lime devoled to achiiinistraiion, leaching, instructional 
tievelopnienl, and oilier services varies a great deal from staff niember to slaff 
member with one exce[)hon. All are expected to devote a quarter of iheir 
time to the academic prtJgram of the department in which they wish to hold 
rank and tenure. I hose with a designated adnnnistrative position devote from 
40 to 1> percent of their efforl to it. racnlty research associates primarily 
engaged in instructional deNclopmcnl may devote close to 75 percent of their 
lime to consulting with faculty on u shori ierm basis or assisting clients who 
are intensively involved in major instructional development projecls. 
Although we are responsive to requests for speeches and workshops, they 
take up less than 10 percent of the expended effort. 

Activ ities given highest priority arc (hose dealing with major instructional 
development projects and providing standard services to faculty. Ad- 
ministrative activilies are Niewed as a n^eans to facilitate the instructional 
development program: therefore it is difficult to assign anything but a high 
priority value lo them. Since teaching responsibilities are determined jointly 
by the research associate and his academic department, the matter of priority 
rests with the faculty member and how he wishes to use the 25 percent 
released lime to furlher his academic career. 

Faculty research associates teach courses in a variety of areas including 
social psychology, concept learning, use of tests in leaching and guidance, 
descriptive statistics, educational psychology, instructional technology, 
instructional television, and graphics. All classes, except for the one in 
graphics, are at the graduate level and are open to students throughout the 
university. 

Instructional research and development projects are typically of two types: 
<a) major course revisions; (b) consultations which result in changes in 
teaching practices and or design and production of supplementary learning 
materials. Major course revisions lo .date include Geology 102 and 
(Geography 310. Both courses \sere changed from a traditional lecture 
formal lo individualized learning based on the audio-tutorial approach* 
Projects falling in the second category have been completed in a number of 
areas including: instruction in class oboe, bassoon, and French horn; harp: 
piano pedagogy; music literature; mass coninumicalions; science education; 
introductory eci>nomics; clothing^design; interior design; Fngtish literature; 
library science; introduction to mathematical statistics; testing and 
evaluation in ihe classroom; use of tests in leaching and guidance. Major 
projects recently begun include: managerial accounting; a computer 
managed course in religion; and methods and materials on college teaching. 
The latter project will serve two groups: teaching assistants preparing lo 
teach courses on cainpus and students preparing to assume faculty positions 
in community colleges in Florida. 

The Instructional Development Center provides services in two broad 
areas, instruct ional de\eU>pment and instructional research. The objective of 
the developnJent program is to improve the effectiveness of instruction by 
assisting faculty members lo w rite and use instructional objectives, to design 
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and produce te*Trning materials which can be used for group-based and or 
individuali/ed inslruciion. and U> assist deparlmenu in revising (heir ob- 
jectives and course offerings. Ihe research emphasis focuses on formalive 
and summaiive evaluation of instruclional projects. An imporlanl facet of (he 
research is analysis of costs and benefits to delermine (he feasibility of wide- 
spread implementation of particular instructional models. The center also 
functions as an informadon dissemination agency. U prepares and distributes 
copies of the Instmctionai Development Handbook and locally produced 
tape-slide presentations on instruclional development. It maintains a lending / 
library of instructional materials on writing objectives, lest item writing, 
instructional design, educational simulation, college teaching, and research 
monographs on the impact of college on student development. The center 
also presents universiiy-wide symposia. 

The Media Cen(er supports instruclior\al development in a number of ways 
in addition to supporting the academic program of the university by providing 
audiovisual equipment and a film library of over S.OOO titles. These support 
services include photographic and graphic production services, audiotape 
duplication, and assistance in the selection and use of media. Charges for 
production services are based on cost of the materials used. The center also 
maintains a small listening and viewing area in the main hbrary. It contains 
forty multimedia carrels which are used for testing experimental versions of 
fhsCructtonat materials and for distributing supplementary individualized 
materials for a number of courses. The Media Center is also responsible for 
instructional television, including the production and distribution of 
classroom lectures and supplementary materials. Charges for producing 
televised materials are usually limited to the cost of videotapes involved. 

The primary function of the Office of Evaluation Services is to assist faculty 
members in evaluating sludent learning. This is most often accbmplished 
through individual conferences. It supports the instructional development 
program by assisting faculty clients and instructional development faculty to 
design appropriate evaluation procedures and to provide automated test 
scoring and test analysis services. IBM answer sheets and various types of 
standard data analysis programs are available to faculty at no cost, The office 
administers admission tests for entry into college or graduate school, 
supervises the administration of foreign language tests, orientation tests, etc.. 
and serves as a regional testing center for national testing agencies. Office 
staff also conduct research on measurement problems associated with in- 
struction and assist faculty members with the development of aptitude, ad- 
mission, and placement tests. 

The primary target population of the Instructional Development and 
Service programs is undergraduates at Florida State University. Other 
populations served would include elementary and secondary school children 
in the region who view films rented from the Media Centers library and 
residents in the area wishing to take tests for college admission, etc. 



Project Inillaiion and Dissemination ot Information 

Inslrik'iional ilL'vclo|iincnt ticti>i(ies art* sliniulateu ii\ i\ variety ways. In 
most instances projects arise fron\ initiatives takcM by individual faculty 
members. For example, they nuy submit a proposal to the Council tor In- 
struction for a course improvement grant. Faculty members often call on us 
to assist them in formulating their proposal. Recipients of council grants are 
sysiemaiically contacled by us in apprise tliem of our services if a working 
relationship has not been established previously. In other instances, faculty 
members n^ay call on us to assist them with specific problems because they 
have heard about our ser\ices in one way or another. Another way in whicti 
activities become initiated is through active solicitation on our part. Our 
initiative is usually motivated by a problem which is germane to the 
university's instructional program but for which there is no spokesman. After 
identifying a faculty member who Ii;is shown prior interest and capability, we 
attempt to nurture his interest by offering him assistance and resources. 

Results of our programs are usually development of instructional methods 
and or instructional materials. \i is our aim to publish descriptive project 
reports where appropriate. However, we have been handicapped in doing so 
because we lack an editor to oversee the publication. Thus far dissemination 
of project results has been through our newsletter. Notes from DIRS. A new 
series is to be initiated and will be called DIRS Reports. The latter series will 
include final reports of projects and will likely undergo limited distribution. 
On the other hand, Notes from DIRS is sent to all faculty members on campus 
and to eNeryone off campus who has requested to be placed on the mailing 



In addition \o Notes fram DIRS, ^^ e send brochures describing our services 
to all faculty at least once a year. In the fall of 1970 a new program was 
initiated whereby all new faculty members received a personal call from a 
DIRS representatise and materials describing the variety of services available 
at no charge. Another mechanism that has been quite useful has been (he 
presentation of campus-wide symposia. Topics covered have included the 
training and sufiervision i>f teaching assistants, instructional innovations, and 
indi\iduali/ing instruction in Ingher education. Ihese presentations have 
been albday affairs with portions of the program being repeated so that 
faculty could attend at their own convenience. Special attractions have in- 
cluded brief talks by nationally known experts anil panel discussiims by 
members from the university administration on topics such as the need for 
educational refc>rm» indiv idnali/alion of instruction, and the economics of 
higher educatii>n. 

No systematic evaluLition lias been done regarding our information 
dissemination program. However, we have noted that attendance at our 
campus-wide symptisia has increased steadily. We also receive more requests 
for ct>nsultatii>n than we can adequately handle. This leads us to believe that 
our dissemination efforts are somewhat effective. 

Acquisition <if new infortnation relevant to program activities is dojie in a 
number of ways. Attemlance at national meetings has been one mechanism. 
Another has been thro\igh site visits to other campuses known to be in- 
novating in certain ways. On several occasions faculty research associates 
have attended training conferences to learn about new techniques and to 
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develop new skills. We regularly do computerized literature searches in 
response to faculty requests for assistance. We also sysiemaiically review new 
publications and add them to our instructional development library to keep il 
up to date. These ideas are brought into play whenever they appear lo be 
relevant to a particular instructional development project. 

Obtaining Ser%lce 

Individual faculty nienihers tend tn he our ctieuis. A faculty member may 
ca(l any member of DIRS lo discuss instructional problems and needs, 
proposed development projects or whatever. 1 he DIRS faculty member 
called can arrange for full partlcipalion by all DIRS uni<s whenever broad 
service is needed. Most services such as short-term consultation, providing 
classroom films and projection equipment for classroom use, test scoring, and 
photographic and graphic production are provided on a first-come first* 
served basis. 

Incentives for faculty involvement are varied and complex* Some become 
involved because they seriously desire to improve the quality of their in- 
struction. Others are motivated to seek a Council for Instruction summer 
award which allows them lo satisfy two needs, i.e. /summer employment and 
course improvements Still others seek help to solve instructional problems 
which seem to be related to declining student enrollments in specific courses. 
Solutions to this lyp^ of problem are vital to a department's functioning since 
jt is funded on the basis of credit hour productivity. General criticisms 
directed at higher education are also a stimulus for requests for service. 

Program Impact 

The instructional deveJopnienC program has been in operation for less than 
three years; instructional research and development is a slow and time- 
consuming process. In tight of this, it is premature for us to speak in terms of 
long lasting results. We are still in the process of evaluating and analyxing the 
cost effectiveness of our major projects. Some support is still provided for 
their operation. We will know a great deal more about long lasting effects 
after the evaluation results have been published and the courses are com- 
pletely financed by the participating departments. 

Impressionislically, our most effective activities seem to be instructional 
development projects and consultations. The symposium presentations have 
been well received, but their chief function is interest building. Least effective 
activities seem to be general purpose workshops for faculty and consultations 
with departmental committees. There appear to be two reasons for this. One 
is that professors find it difficult to work cooperatively on instructional 
development problems because their academic activities are oganized around 
individual vested interests which they are reluctant to give up or share. The 
second reason appears to be molivationaK For example, workshops and 
group consultations are usually initiated by one or two people rather than by 
the group as a whole. In a sense, these groups are a captive audience with 
only nominal interest in the activity. Individual consultations appear to work 
better because the client is the one who initialed the contact and is seeking 
answers for a specific problem. 
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Process and Product Kvaluatlon 



We have aitoniptcd to assess ourselves boih in lemis of process iind 
product. I'or example, consuluints luive been invited lo examine our 
procedures and internal functioning, lliis helped us to nu>\e toward belter 
articulation of (be iliffereni service cmnponcnts. A series of faculty meetings 
was held last svnunier lor the pnipi^se of rexiewin^ the effectiveness of onr 
internal priK esses S\\icmaiii' c\ahiati()i>s are lacing diHie ou i)ur major 
projects. I bese lui\e luu been completed as of Ibis writing. Criteria which we 
use include: ta) uiimbei of students served after the course is consiilered 
developed; {b) stuiU'nt achiexemenl of cmirse objectives; (c) the content 
\alitUty (^f the course; id) student attitudes and satisfaction; and (e) cost 
effectiveness of the instructional model ilevelopeil. 

The criteria described above have been chosen for two fundamental 
reasons; they speak to the question of educational quality and the economics 
of mass 'higher education. In other words, /'How can large numbers of 
students be served with decreasing* amovmts of human and financial resources 
while maintaining acceptable levels of quality?" It seems clear that both 
aspects must be considered concurrently because they are so highly in- 
terrelated, [ he advantage of this approach seems lo be its utility in making 
tiecisions on how to organize and use instructional resources. Another ad- 
vantage is the empirical nattire of this approach. Intuition and tradition are 
supplemented land at times contradicted) by real world data. The disad- 
vantages, if they could be terme<l thai, are that this approach is time con- 
suming and expensive lo implement. Moreover, there are methodological 
problems yet to be resolved with regard to cost effectiveness analysis. Our 
point oi view is UuU the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages. We do 
feel a sense of urgency in acliieving progress along tliese lines lest our critics 
become in-patient for documented reports of progress toward improving the 
.v[ualily of instruction. 

IV. Problems and Needs 

The major problem facing us is a general resistance lo change w ithin the 
sirucliire of higher education itself. This may sound cv)nlradictory in light of 
previous conmicnts since the reader has likely gained the impression (hat our 
programs have been successful because they have resulted In changes in 
in struct Ion al praciices ami materials. Yes, we have enjoyed success, but these 
efforts are miniscule and have barely scratched the surface when the total 
instructional program is considered. 

Resistance to efiange manifests itself in a number of ways. One form of 
resistance stems froui the facility's seeming lack of desire to experiment with 
teaching meibiuis and insiruciiodal technology. This seems to be related to 
the way in which university funds are generated, i.e., on the basis of 
productivity fornudae invoUing si mien t credit hours produced. This funding 
procedtire pays for a process railier than a product. Hence, there is little 
incentive to experiment with instructional methods that may replace faculty 
members ur require kinds of resources not generated by the basic funding 
procedure. Depart menial value systeu^s which eniphasi/e scholarly 
productivity and mininii/e teaching effectiveness also present a barrier to 
faculty desiring to engage in serious instructional development activities. 




We are now apprehensive about our ability to promote change through 
ihformauon dmeminaiioa and course developmeiU proiccls alone. U is loo 
lime consuming and ineffeclive in producing widespread charge. Kalher, it 
now seems to make more sense to work on changing academic policies which 
will require faculty members to think and behave in new ways. 

Kxisling departmental value systems may create problems for instructional 
development faculty striving to earn promolitnis and tenure. Since DIRS 
faculty research associates must hold academic appointments for purposes of 
rank and tenure, they find themselves working at cross puposes at times. This 
could result in high turnover for us if facufty research associates are unable to 
meet departmental standards for promotion and tenure. To guard against 
this, instructional development faculty are urged to plan their service ac- 
tivities in a way that will lead to some lype of scholarly productivity. With 
increasing demands for service* this is not always possibJe, 

One area still bothersome is that of meaningful evaluation and cost ef- 
fectiveness analysis. Traditional evaluation designs are not always relevant 
because of a lack of adequate baseline data, or the creation of courses which 
have no prior history. VViihout such data for comparison, it is difficult to 
argue that the revised course is doing as well as, better, or poorer than this 
course in some other format. To guard against this problem, we are at- 
tempting to collect appropriate baseline data as soon as new projects are 
identified and to implemenl revised procedures and materials on a limited 
basis while continuing to run the original course in parallel if at all possible. 

We have had some coordination problems but these have been eased by a 
structural reorganization as well as consolidating personnel in one location. 
We have found that keeping personnel in close physical proximity greatly 
facilitates communication and articulation of activities. 

The university is now moving into a period of reduced financial resources. 
This may mean personnel and financial cutbacks which coutd reduce our 
level of productivity. One way to deal with this would be to seek outside 
grants for supporting our large instructional development projects. Being a 
relatively new organization on campus, our greatest continuing need is for 
administrative support so that we will be able to demonstrate the worth of our 
services to the instructional program of the university. 





OFFICE OF INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 
University of Illinois, Urbana 



Charles J. Mclntyre 

L Background and iii5lrucllonai Ciimale 

A, Prior to the formalion of the Office of Instructional Resources there 
were two organizations with somewhat overlapping missions. One was the 
Office of Instructional Television (which 1 headed), and the other was the 
Office of Instructional Research, In 1964 these two offices were merged. The 
two offices had a combined staff of about seven people. The Office of In- 
structional Television had a budget of about $86,000. and (he bffice of In- 
structional Research had a budget of about $62,000. 

B. There was really very liitle going on here with reference to improvement 
of instruction prior to the time thai the Office of Instruclional Resources 
(OIR) was formed. I can think mainly of the Motion Picture Division within 
the Colleges of Communications, the photo lab which is attached to the 
Office of Public Information, and the film projection service which is ad- 
ministered by the Physical Plart. There wat also at that time a group working 
on computer assisted instruction and this was housed in the Coordinated 
Science Laboratory. This has become a very significant component not within 
the jurisdiction of OfR. There has been very little shifting around since the 
formation of the office. We have seen our task in this particular context as: 
(I) cooperating fully with those other agencies already in existence and (2) 
developing services not already available. 

€• ]. Our Measurement and Research Division has developed and ad* 
nr^iiiisters a Course Evaluation Questionnaire. Although this is a private 
matter between our office and the instructor who is rated by his students* 
tho^se who achieve high rankings frequently present this as a significant item 
in their annual report, and it may thus help them to get promoted. 

2. Various student bodies in several of the colleges select a "teacher of the 
year." 

3, We have a system of Summer Instructional Awards which are given on 
the basis of a formal proposal to spend one's time during the summer to 
signtftcantly improve some course upon which he is working. About a dozen 
professors get one of these awards each year. The award recipients are 
chosen by a faculty committee. A professor with such an award has no other 
responsibilities for that two months than to implement the proposal. In the 
fall that person who seems to have made the best progress and use of his time 
IS awarded a $L000 bonus. 

il. Structure and Function 

A, The Office of Instruclional Resources is broadly concerned with the 
improvement of instruction (o assist the faculty in (he use of new techniques 
and media, to pedagogical advisement, through the measurement of student 
Achievement and other instructional outcome and through studies of the 
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int'iucnce on acadomic achievejiioiit of factors frojn within and outside the 
w-la«vsrooni. 1 a teaialivL* idea in my head as to how iho or^ani/aiion 

ouglu lo j>rov\ . and there exKts a ten-year plan. '[ liere has not beeii much 
ehange in our long-range planning except that which is dictated hy a lack of 
money. We woiiUl like to start an auto-tuiorial kiboralory anU a njedia in- 
fornuHion service, These, along with our acute need to add to the staff in 
Course Development w lj he priority Ueius tlicy are achieved, 
l\. *t he director of the Office of Instructional Resources reports lo the vice 
chancellor for academic affairs. I his is helpful in that the vice chancellor can 
see and act upon our needs and contributions in terms of the academic 
program of the entire campus. Iknng attached to the vice chancellors office 
may in some cases result in our evaluation projects being regarded as "spies" 
lor the central administration. In fact, however, our study reports are always 
svihmilled i)nly lo the requesting agency or individual and given further 
disseminatioii only if those parlies desire it. 

C* OIR is divided into four main components: U) Course Devekipmenl 
Division; (2) the Measurement and Research Division; ^3) Instructional 
Materials Division; and |4) the Television Division. We are not all housed 
together 1 he Office of the Director and the Course Development Division are 
housed in 1.457 square feet of space. The Measurement and Research 
Division will in a month or {wo nio>e into a remodeled facility with 5^228 
square fee< of space. The instructional Materials Division has 2,8H7 square 
feet of space in its main office and 712 square feel of space in an auxiliary 
office in the College vi luiucation. The I elevision Division has four studios, 
the latest of which is quite large and equipped for color. All of the facilities 
described are under our direct control except the Television Division w hich is 
also used for training of students in the use of television and for pubHc 
t>roadcasting. Our equipment ctmsists of a terminal cojinection lo the main 
computer center, a substantial array of A-V facilities, and a television studio 
which is professionally equipped but only partly under nty control. 
I), OIR is funded almost entirely from state-appropriated funds. We arc not 
required to seek outside funds although we have from lime lo time done so. In 
allotting the budget to the di>isions. I usually withhold a certain amount to 
use for si^mething which comes up later that looks promising. Our present 
budget is in the neigh borhoiu! o{ ShlX),{KX) which we subdivide by divisions 
and then within divisions. About 5>0 percent of the budget goes to the 
Measurement and Research Division, 25 percent to the Television Division* 
15 percent to the Instructional Materials Divisiim, and 10 percent (o the 
Course DeveIo[)ment Division. Changes over the year.s have primarily been 
increases v\hicli reflect ijicreased operations or new divisions. 
t» 1 he director and (he division heads make most of tfie decisions within 
the office. A great many of the decisions are made by the division heads, with 
the more sensitive ones usually being referred to the director. We have ap- 
[>roxinialely forty -five full time equivalent staff with perhaps a half do/en 
more in the [elevision Dtvisioji fi>r whom we pay indirectly. Our professional 
staff members are nearly all Ph.D, or [:dT), people. The rate of turnover for 
the professiiuial staff is quite low. Wheie our turnover is highest is in those 
instances w here we employ n\arried women whose spouses get iheir degrees 
and leave. We dosonie in sersice training in order to up-grade persomieL Wc 




do employ students and in a few instances have sery well developed in service 
traiiiing for them. 

In general there are no offices hke this one elsewhere on the campus. A 
notable exception is in the College of Agriculture where there is a man who 
dt>es most of the work similar lo ours and is on joint appointment with this 
office/rhns he frequently refers jobs to us which he can i{oK accomplish with 
his snialler staff and facility capability. 

111. Acttvlties 

A. I would estimate that about 5 percent represents the propostion of total 
staff lime engaged in administration. A similar amount is engaged in teaching. 
Fifteen percent in research and development and the remaining 50 percent in 
service. (Here I am assuming that the development of materials is a service 
function.) Our priorities are about as follows: service activity first, research 
and development second, administration third, and teaching last. Our people 
from the Mcasuvemcr^t and Research Division teach courses in statistics and 
research design. The others are more likely lo leach basic audiovisual courses 
and instructional technology seminars. The students are mainly graduate 
;^ludents but in some cases upper-level undergraduates. Research and 
development project areas would include such things as the development and 
validation of a course evaluation questionnaire, research on proficiency 
examinations, research on grading practices and particularly the charac- 
teristics of the students in the pass/fail option which has jusl recently been 
adopted he/e. Service has mainly to do with the development of instructional 
materials such as overheads, slides, etc., development of television programs, 
and test scoring and analysis. 

B. People seeking our services find us through a number of routes. For 
example, each of our divisions puts out a listing and description of its func- 
tions. A referral may be made front one division to another. Occasionally 
prominent adnunistrators such as the president or chancellor may mention us 
in a speech or paper, and the vice chancellor for academic affairs also often 
will noi give special funding for a project uniil the OIR rule and possible 
involvement is explored. Results usually can only be inferred. (1) Persons who 
want lest scoring and interpretation usually get what they want quickly and 
come back again. (2) Those who want some typical visual aid usually leave the 
Instructtonai Material Divj^ion satisfied and are likely lo come back again. (3) 
Course Development is a much longer process which normally runs over 
several semesters, and its impact is very difficult to measure. However, there 
are several courses with which we have worked intensively. In the depart- 
ment's opinion the results of the course revision have been beneficial, and 
there is some data also w hich suggests that students* acceptance of the course 
has gone up. Television is experiencing a different situation. On the one hand 
the number of courses which are essentially lecture demonstrations on 
videotape has declined quite a bit. On the other hand there has been con* 
Mdcrable activity throughout the campus in buying and using small recorders 
which can be used in the classroom to demonstrate phenomena which are 
difficult to observe or for self-observation by teachers, people in dramatics, 
and people in the dance curricula, as examples. 

The dissemination of results depends largely upon who initiated the project 
j„ J ^ r desires. Occasionally the vice chancellor or a committee of the 
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senate or sonic such body may ask for some research. In that case we would 
probably itisseniiiune results rather widely because tnc iccjuestors desire that. 
On ihe otber band we may be asked lor help from a particular individual or 
from a particular department. Indeed, this is the most common form oi 
referral. In those cases the results go back only to the individual or depart 
menl that requested them unless they wo\ild like the results distributed niore 
widely, Information about OIR is ilis^rilnued in several wjys: by lelter to 
exeryone on the laeully; by \\i>rkshops or seminars rCr^uesied by a depart- 
UKMil; inid sometimes by other individuids who kiiow al>oui us and will 
recommend OIR to a third party- \n any event, people come to us from some 
source of information, and we do not usually ask them why or where they got 
their infornjalion. New iiiformai'ion generally comes to us from three sources: 
U) the journals; (2) conventions (AIXT, NAFB, AHRA. etc.); and (3) per- 
sonal contact, We act upon new ideas if they seem useful by modifying them 
to our ow n program or by passing them on to others w hom we think might be 
interested. 

C. Any department, academic or non-academic, n^ay use our services 
providing ii is for instructional purposes, They go about it by calling us on the 
phone or making a visit to discuss the problem. For the most part the in- 
centive conies from the teacher himself who wants to improve his ef- 
fectiveness and comes to us seeking )v:\p to do so. In many instances they are 
allofted released time for carrying ont their instructional improvement 
project, and 1 have already mentioned l*5e Sunjmer Instructional Awards 
Program. 

D. Perhaps the longest lasting result has been the development of t!ie 
Course i-Aaluation Questionnaire. Thousands of students use this each year 
and some departments require evaluation like the' like the CFQ" as a basis for 
promotion wtien teaching ability is cited as a reason for promotion. Our 
shortest lasting results in terms of substantial projects have been in the area of 
television lecture demonstration disseminated over closed-circuit to hundreds 
fof students. This has been a diminishing activity over the past three or four 
years. 

E. Fveryone and no one evaluates our activities. What 1 mean by thai is that 
tlie hundreds of faculty members who use our services undoubtedly leave 
with a good feeling or with a bad one. (Questionnaire surveys of faculty al- 
titudes toward various facets of OIR yield predominenlly favorable results. 
Another key evaluator is the vice chancellor for academic affairs who 
controls our budget and, ccmsidering the money pinch we have been in, I 
think he has treated us very well. His evaluations, I assume, come from 
contact with other faculty. 

IV. Problems 

A. A major problem lies in Ihe fact that we have not learned how to use the 
very powerfid medium of televisii>n in serving a central role in the teaching 
process. Secondly, we need to strengthen the Course Development Division 
with more personnel who are skilled at working with faculty in the process of 
course improvement and who also know enough about the media to suggest 
how media might help with ihe solution of a deparlnu' 'tal problem. ' 

B, We need mojiey. space, and people. Under present fiscal constraints, I 
do not know how much of any of those are going to be available. 
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CENTRE FOR LEARNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

McGill University, Montreal, Canada 

Mari'cl (loldschmid 

I. Background ai^d ins(fcuc2onal Clfmate 

A. A prt^posaj totJSlaWLsh a university doparmient concerned with studying 
problems releviint (o the improvemenl of higher education was approved in 
priuciple by the McGill Senate ai its meeting of April 19, l%7. An ad hoc 
commiuee was then appointed lo niake specific recomtttendations to 
McGilts Academic Policy Committee. These recommendations were ap- 
proved by senate early in l%8, A search ior a chairman was then initiated. In 
June l%9. Dr. M.L. Goldschmid was appointed director, and the centre was 
finally oil the ground. The annual budget proposed by the ad hoc committee 
was $47,(KX). I he actual allocation to the centre in its first year of operation 
aniounled lo almost S70.0(X). In addition. McGill established an tldiicalional 
Development Fund of $UX),(XX) in order to encciurage experimentation and 
innovation in the classroojn, particularly in large undergraduate classes. 
OriginaUy, the .siafj. besides the director, included three assistant professors 
Uwo full time, one half time), three research assistants, and a secretary. 

B. Before the centre was esiablished, the l:ducat(onal Procedures Com- 
niittee. a subcommittee of the Academic Policy Committee, was charged with 
the encouragement and coordination of educational experimentation, but it 
had only very limited funds available. It published a bulletin at irregular 
internals. Some of the students at McGill began to play an active role with 
regard to educational reform in l%5. A group of activists under the aegis of 
the Student Society and the leadership of mathematics' lecturer Donald 
Kingsbury conducted the "Project in Course Design" in the summer of 1966. 
This group played a major role in "encouraging" the university to establish 
the Department of Higher Education. 

C. Well defined and generally accepted instilutionaliied procedures for 
recogni/ang or providing visibility to good instruction are lacking at McGill. 
Methods and criteria used in evaluating a professor's competence in teaching 
vary from department to department and from faculty to faculty and are 
generally ill defined and unknown lo individual professors. The relative 
weight assigned to teaching effectiveness when hiring, promotion or tenure 
are considered also vary considerably in each case. On a few occasions, 
students (For example in arts and science and engineering) have published 
course guides which presented their view of professors' teaehing ef- 
fectiveness. 

II. Structure and Functfon 

A. I he major purpose of the centre is to improve the learning environment 
and methods of teaching and learning at the university and at other levels of 
education. In its first two years, CLD has concentrated on university in- 
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sUuciioii with fiuir major objectives: (1) lo increase awareness among 
professors ami siiuleiitsof the critical nee^.1 to eNaluu;^* current leaching and 
learning rnetluKls as v\eli as to oiler constructive alternatives on both a 
conceptual and practical level, (2) lo consult with inJiNidual professors on 
instructional problems and to assist instructors and students who propose 
innovations and experimentation, in designing and evaluating new courses 
and programs. 1,^) lo identify existing uiiiNersity structures and pri)granis 
which are conducive to educational progress and those ss hich block it, as well 
as to propose and help de\elop new structures and pr^igrams which will 
enhance educational reform. (4) i o Ci)ruluct research on relevant issues. 

The major activities of I) in the past [wo years have attempted to meet 
these objectives, Recently we liave come lo the conclusion that we should 
emphasize the third and fourth objectives in order to achieve more significant 
o\erall changes and a more broadly based reform. Intensive work with a 
relatively small group of individual professors on ordinary day-to day in- 
structional problems is time consuming and doci not n ssarily require 
professional manpower. l!xtensi\e structural and institutional chiiiges appear 
necessary and are potentially more promising with respect t;> the centre's 
major purpose. 

B. Ihe following chart indicates the centres place in McGills ad- 
ministrative structure: 
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By having to report to the vice principal through the director of educational 
development, the centre is removed by one step from the lOp administration. 
On the other hand it has a spokesnian there and cooperation with ICC is 
facilitated. The Educational Development Board is advisory \o CLD and was 
set up to help coordinate educational efforl.> across the university in general 
and among the relevant agencies in particular. CLD proposals concerning 
changes in the university structure have a relatively long way to go (via two 
other committees) hefore they are considered by the university's legislative 
body (senatel. The centre is affiliated with the Psychology Department, but 
has an independent budget. 

C. 1 he centre is located in space allocated to the Psychology Department. 
A move to larger quarters is planned in the immediate future, since present 
facilities are inadequate. The centre now occupies four staff offices^ orie 
office which is shared by a pari iime staff member, graduate students^ and 
research assistants, two secretaries' offices, and a small library. We have 
requested space for more staff and student offices, a conference room, a 
workshop room, and experimental classroom. The centre is located in the 
Biological and Medical Science Complex, off the main campus (about five 
minutes walking). In addition to office equipment (furniture, typewriters, 
etcJ the centre owns one VTR and a monitor, two tape recorders, two slide 
projectors, slides, films, tapes and a good collection of books and journals 
and rents a lime-sharing computer terminal (teletype). 

D. An annual budget is allocated to the centre from McGiils operating 
funds. The centre seeks outside funds for research purposes (for team or 
individual efforts). An Educational Development Fund of $100,000 was 
established together with the centre to support experiments in learning and 
teaching methods. The centre evaluates all applications for financial 
assistance for the grants committee (see chart) which allocates the funds. The 
centre's budget for the second years was increased to iSlAOO (plus $3,800 for 
equipment). Due to McGilTs severe financial crisis, the budget has not been 
increased for the third year. Over 87 percent of the budget is allocated to 
salaries, the other categories include equipment, travel, books and materials, 
and stationary. 

E, The centre's staff presently consists of the director (associate professor), 
one associate professor, three assistant professors, one research assistant, 
four graduate students, two secretaries, and part-time help and volunteers. 
Four of the professors have their Ph.D.'s in psychology and one in 
educational psychology. The research assistant has a B.A. in psychology, and 
the students are doctoral candidates in psychology. Only one professional 
staff has left so far to assume an associate directorship in a similar centre in 
the Atlantic provinces. All major decisions are made by the group in bi- 
monthly or special staff meetings. In-'service training consists of frequent 
individual consultations and a regular seminar. With respect to the graduate 
students, the centre follows an apprenliceship model. The students par- 
ticipate in consultations, workshops, faculty courses, and research projects. 

F, Four of the staff members have joint appointments in psychology (faculty 
of science) and one in educational psychology (faculty of education). Close 
relationships are maintained with the Instructional Communications Centre 
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and ihc Faculiy of luiucaiioiK Reccnily tlic cciiire invited some fifteen 
professors \toiu a vrt^ss section of the iiniversiiy's f;' ;uliy to become C'LD 
AssuciutcN. Ihe exact nature ol this affiliation has not yet been finalized^ but 
ihc expectation is that the associates will serve as liaison between CLD and 
departments and provide feedback regarding important instructional 
problems on canipus and the centre's activities. The center staff consult with 
individuals and groups of professors, departments, and faculties across the 
university, and the administration, 
III. Aclivities 

\, The major activities of the centre are listed below. iFor details see an- 
nual reports l*)()9w(> and 1 970-7 I J 

1. Dissetninallon of Information. 1 he centre coordinates and disseminates 
written information on educational innovations and the experimental and 
psychological i)rincipies of learning by: (a) Maintaining a library of relevant 
books and articles, (b) IHibhshing a monthly bilingual nev\sletter. (c) Holding 
seminars and participating in departmental teach-ins and meetings, (d) 
Contributing articles to the McGill newspapers, (el Contributing lo 
professioi\al journals i Sec list of publications in annual reports). 

2. Consulting. A major portion of the centre's work takes the form of con- 
sultation with McGill professors and students ott instructional problems and 
innovations in the classrooms. In l%9-7(). for example^ CLD staff conducted 
some 240 interviews with instructors and 80 interviews with students at 
McGill and elsewhere. 

3. Faculty Workshops. CLD offers faculty workshops which enable par- 
ticipants to become actively involved in modern educational procedures such 
as the specification of educational objectives, programmed and computer- 
assisted instruction, the use of media, student and course evaluations, the 
techniques of handling group discussions, instructional options, llie learning 
celL and individualizing instruction. 

4. Course in Instructional Improvement. Two CLD courses are offered, one 
to faculty and one lo graduate student teaching assistants with an enrollment 
of about fifteen participants each. The courses, consisting primarily of self 
instructional materials, are designed to enhance teaching skills. Data are 
being collected with an eye toward improving the courses and adjusting them 
to the specific needs on canipils. Two CLD staff members and three graduate 
students are involved as staff in these courses. 

5. Research. Ui As mentioned earlier the university established a $UX),000 
l-ducational Development Fund to support experiments in learning and 
teaching methods. *l he centre helps design and evaluate applications for 
financial assistance. By now some twenty projects have been funded, (b) In 
addition CLD staff are involved in their own research in the areas of cognitive 
development, instructional options, computer-assisted instruction, learning 
French, classroom clin^ate, laboratory instruction, and individualizing in- 
struction. 

6. Course I'^aluation. Another major activity has been the development of 
resources (e.g., questionnaire items) for course evaluation in an effort to 
increase student-instructor feedback and to provide professors with valid 




informalion to improve iheu courses. A course evatualion queslionnaire has 
been tested in a number of classes for research purposes. A system of course 
• evaluation is being developed, including appropriate computer programmes 
and an instructor's manual. 

7. Conference* A major conference on "Instructional Innovations in Higher 
Bducaiion." held at McGill in No\eTnber U)b9, was organized by CLD to 
acquaint professors and students u ilh mcHlern teaching techniques. A second 
week-long conference will take place in October 1971 as part of McGill's 
sesquicentennjal celebration* 

8. Slide Show. The staff prepared an audio visual presentation to acquaint 
educators and olher interested persons with the activities of CLD. A second 
slide show for the October conference is in preparation. 

9. Meetings. Staff members attend iniernational, national, and local meetings 
of major professional organizations and present papers and participate in 
symposia* 

10. Sludent-Centered Activities, (a) CLD staff consult with individuals and 
with groups of students* (b) CLD staff helped train volunteers for and con- 
sulted with the Student Information Centre* (c) A series of tutor training 
workshops were offered to advanced undergraduates and graduates who 
serve as tutors for McGill students in 1969-70. (d) CLD offered specifically 
designed eneounler groups lo ihe incoming freshmen orientation in the fall of 
1970. (e) Student encounter groups w^ere run by <he centre during both the fall 
and spring terms in 1969-70. The centre has evaluated this experience in 
interpersonal communication, 

U, Involvement in Campus and Community Acttvltlei, CLD staff have been 
members of the senate, Academic Policy Committee, Board of Studies, 
Educational Development Board, Senate Committees on Instructional 
Communications and Information of Communication, Grants Committee, 
Research and Graduate Studies and Program Revision Committees of the 
Paculty of Education, and a prov Incial inter-universily committee on teaching 
methods, among others* We also serve as consultants to or work with 
UNESCO, various universities, schools and other institutions in Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, United States of America, and other countries. 

B- The centre's activities are largely determined by its purpose and ob- 
jeclive.s. With respect to specific content an effort is made to assess the needs 
and interests of faculty. For example, the workshop themes have been 
decided on (he basis of the responses to a questionnaire sent to all professors. 
In the case of (he CLD courses, workshops, newsletter, seminars, CLD 
associate meetings, conferences, encounter groups for students, and CLD 
research, faculty and/t>r students have been invited by the centre to par- 
Hcipate« In the case of consultation, some departmental meetings and 
committees, we are approached by the faculty. 

C. The cenlre^s services and its users have been described in A and B* The 
incentive for using our services is mostly a desire on the part of an individual 
instructor to upgrade his teaching performances and or to acquire research 
funds from the Educational Development Fund* At present little or no 
pressure is apparent by students or departments upon individual professors to 
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nnpriAe their i<.\K*hirig. Nor arc ilicre clearly ilelined ajul visible external 
rewards availal>le Jim* such efforts. 



I). Since the eeiUre is only in iis seeoiul year, it is exireinely difficult lo 
discern "IvMig lasting results" of its efforts. A tentative conchision might be 
that activities involving groups (e.g.. workshops and newsletter) are more 
eflective and efficieni than inth\idiial consulafions. Also, as nuMUioned 
earlier, it appears that consuhation with larger units (e,g.. a department or 
faculty) or the administration uiih respect to structural and institutional 
aspects affecting instrnciion (e.g., programs, time table, credits, evaluation of 
students, etc) are potentially more promising and more in line with the staff's 
pri>fessionai qualifications than "technical" consultations with individuals. 

Iv, J he evaluation of (he centre's activiries Is severely hampered by the lack 
of readily available or acceptable criteria of effectiveness. No specific body or 
group is charged with (he evaluation of CLDs performance, C'LD staff, 
however, are continuously engaged in seeking feedback un its activities from 
the campus. Tor example, an cvah'ation of (he newsletter lias been requested 
from the readers. E!ach workshop is assessed by the participants. So are the 
Cl.O cv>urses. CLD consullaiions with faculty are also evaluated by the 
co!tsuhees. 

IV. Problems 

A. A number of problems the centre has encountered have already been 
mentioned in the foregoing. 

1. KeHurds for Kffective leaching. It is difficult to rank the problems in 
order of importance, but perhaps the most critical one is the relative lack of 
external rewards for effective teaching. While it is generally agreed 
throughout the university that the quality of teaching should be considered in 
the hiring, promotion and tenure of faculty, lis importance is seriously 
q\jestioned by many instructors. As long as an individual professor perceives 
his career aspirations to be dependent primarily on his research grants^ 
publicatitms. and perhaps seniority, it is highly doubtful whether he will spend 
much effort in improving his teaching effectiveness. There are many ex- 
ceptions, of course. Ironically* tlte impression which is emerging is that it is 
primarily the better teachers who use the services of the center. 

2. Preparation For and On-lhe Job -Trafning in University Teaching. 

Generally speaking, utiiversiiy professors do not undergo specific training in 
instruction either before they begin teaching nor afterwards. A professor, 
tlien, is entrusted with major responsibilities and a difficult task without 
proper guidance and assistance. In few, if any, other professions can one find 
a comparable situation, l^erhiips more significantly, while this state of affairs 
has been known and debated for a long lime, it contiiuies to be tolerated 
without major changes. The same thing can be said about the problem of 
rewards f\>r teaching. 

3. Keleasv Time. If professors are expected to significantly improve their 
instruction, it is probably necessary to provide them with short study leaves. 
University teachers find themselves typically pressed for time to carry out 
their many duties and fidfill their commitments. A major "overhaul" or 




updating would ihcrefure probably require a free period sei aside for this 
purpose pv)ssibly once VN cry tew years. Such an arrangcinenl would also serve 
\<y reinforce the hnporiance of good leaching practices. 

4. Finaitcia) Assistance. The centre has been ft)rriinaie in having ihe supporl 
of the fulticalional f>eve?opinen( I'UctcL Kegreltably this fund is almost 
depleted. It will be difficull to replenish i(. Instructors should have at least 
small sums available on a continuous basis for Innovations. This should, 
however* not serve to make instruclion generally more cosily, but rather as a 
(urih^r intpefus to educational reform. In facf, experimentation which 
promises to reduce cost in the long run should be more strongly encouraged. 

5. lechnicai Assistance. A small team of instructional consultants such as 
exist in the centre are unable to provide technical assisiance on day-to day 
instructional problenis to any considerable number of individuals. Nor are 
they in a position to engage in vital follow-ups and evaluations of im- 

j plementalions. Perhaps an instructional development agency should have two 
closely related and interdependent services: a consultative service regarding 
higher level and broadly based probkms for administrative units and 
technical assistance for individual instructors, CLD is now exploring (he 
differentiation and priorities and the possibility of establishing these two 
types of services. 

6. Fiexibflfty of (he fnstructfonal Syslem* Repeatedly the centre staff have 
encountered difficulties in bringing about changes in one course or program 
which impinge on higher level administrative units. Proposals are entangled, 
delayed and watered down in a ina/e of ccnumiltees, subcommittees, ad hoc 
committees/and legislative groups, I\>ssib!y an officer reporting directly to 
the principal could be charged with speeding up innovations, ex- 
perimentations, and instructional changes. 

7. New Role of Students. Practically all major principles involved in ef- 
fective instruction imply fundamental changes in both student and teacher 
roles. If instructors are willing to niake an effort and if they have the 
necessary assisiance to improve instruction, a corresponding desire and 
reorientation on the part of students will be necessary. Many potentially 
effectise innovations have failed because the students have clung to their 
conditioned role of "passive absorbers.*' It is therefore essential that attempts 
to change instruction be concentrated in the first year before students 
become entrenched in a passive role. Paradoxically innovations are 
predominantly initiated in the fourth year. 

8. Budgetv The problem of inadequate funds is not listed last because it Is 
least important, but because every such agency, indeed perhaps every 
university unit now suffers from it. However, when one considers Ihe purpose 
of the centre and its resources, one is confronted with a problem of 
unrealistic expectations. McGili hns approximately 1,200 full-time and 600 
part-time staff members This is the "pplenlial clientele" of a staff of four full 
time and one half time professionals. The expenditure at McGill in 1970-71 
totaled over 47 million dollars (exclusive of research). Of these less than 0.2 
percent were allocated to the centre ''to improve Ihe learning environment 
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ami methods iif teaching and learniag at the university.'' }'i>r research the 
toial expeiuUiure at McClill in U)70-7l amounted to iA million dollars. The 
S1(K),IXX) allocaied to the [■diicalional Development Fund to "encourage 
experin\v*nlaiion and innovation in leaching and learning methods'' represent 
about 0.7 percent of this amount. 

A Final Note 

Problems such as mentioned in the last section notwithstanding* it is very 
encouraging to note the expanding concern of universities lo improve their 
educational practices. "Instructional Development Agencies" have been 
proposed or are being established at an ever increasing number of Canadian 
universities. Another trend also appears to emerge. Centres such as CLD may 
increasingly be called upon to provide information regarding various in- 
structional ahernalives and their cost-benefits. In the light of stringent 
economies applied to university budgets, this fimction could easily assume 
the highest priority in such centres and give them a new and perhaps more 
solid "raison d'etre" in the near ^uture. 




CENTER FOR RESEARCH 

ON LEARNING AND TEACHING 

University of Michigan 

Siantord C. Kricksen 

I. Background arid Institutional Climate 

A. The Center for Research on Learning ami leaching was launched at the 
Uiiiversily of Michigan in 1%2 hy the Board of Regents, following the 
recommendation of the Faculty Senaie (\Mnniitlee on the improvement of 
Instruction, and its Ad Hoc Commiitee on Programmed Learning and 
Related Activities. The center began with one staff member, Stanford C. 
Fricksen, who was appointed its director and with a joint appointmejit as 
professt^r in the Department of Psychology. 1he budget for the first years was 

8. No agency at the university had been specifically devoted to the research 
and development of college-level instruction, although the TV Center, the 
Audio visual Center, the Fvaluation and Examination Division of the 
Psychological Services Center, etc. had provided aids to teaching. These units 
all continued to function after the center was established. 
C. Numerous awards in recognition of good teaching are made at the 
University of Michigan. I hey are given at all levels, graduate and un- 
dergraduate, and within separate departments, as well as within the particular 
schools such as the School of Medicine and the School of Engineering. 
Annually a number of faculty members are honored for distinguished 
leaching on the basis of nominations frvim the university as a whole. Com- 
petence as a teacher is an essential factor in the department and college-level 
review of faculty members ft)r promotion. 

IL Structure and |-unct2on 

A. 1 he center was established to fulfill two general purposes, service to the 
faculty and research on the improvement of instruction. The service function 
includes workshops for small groups ^md the Memo to /he Faeuliy series 
w hich provides information on new developments related to college teaching. 
Individual and department consultation on specific problems is the most 
direct service contribution. Continuous research has been conducted in (I) 
human learning and its applicati<ms, (2) the personal development of college 
students, and (3) the instructional uses of technology. The early interest in TV 
and programmed learning has changed to focus on the computer and its 
applications to education. 

B. CRL7 is attached to the Office of the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. This position makes obvious its function as a unit to service the entire 
university complex, while using all university resources pertinent to in- 
struction. 

C. During its first nine years the center occupied a large house on the 
periphery of the campus which had been sumptuously remodeled by a non- 
university group organized to develop and market technical aids for in- 



srnK'iioii. Kocciiilv (he ct'iiioi Ims nu>M\i lo an oUi hi;iUliug, aIso al the Oil^ic 
t^t the *.\un[>i IS \s Jiu'h w js oxponsi\oly rciunatcdby a i;uuij> ()ronu>liiig ihc use 
t^f computers. Thus the vciiicr has iwice inhcritetl ct^mfi^rtable quarters fri>m 
groups whicli had technoloi»ical expertise, hut inaJequate priygranis — a 
praciieal and daily reniiiuler to ^uide our own operations. CRL/T now oc- 
eu|)ies half oi this three floor b\iildirjg. its quarters including aboul twenty 
offices for staff mu\ gradiiiue Mudents working on research at the center, a 
hbrary. t\^o large roonvs for senunars and workshops, and space for 
secretarial services. [Equipment includes a keypunch and two computer 
terminals linked to tlie university's ctmipviter system. Programmers and 
coders are a\ailable to the faculty. I he instructional uses of television are 
supported by a joint staff member of the 1 \' Cenicr and by a transfer of funds 
and the joint purchase of equipment for classroom experimentation. The 
center maintains a specialized library of books, pamphlets, and journals. 
I). The center operates basically from university funds (approximately 
S350,CXX) per year). Abiiut 52S.(XX) of this money is earmarked as the *'in* 
siructional development fund." used to promote ami encourage instructional 
experimentation by faculty members throughout the university. Olher than 
this item and the "Current iixpense" budget, the budget co>ers acadentic and 
non-academic salaries. The university contribution has increased at about 5 
to 7 percent each year: no major increases or deletions have occurred since 
the center started in 1962. Research funds from outside sources are used to 
carry out projects of special interest to the professional members of the staff. 
K. To date, it had ncU been necessary to establish a formal hierarchy of 
administrative responsibilities. Major decisions on policy issues are reviewed 
by the entire staff at the bi-weekly staff meetings. With about twelve part time 
staff members we find that, on an average, one will leave the center each 
year. The center is not an academic training unit, but usually from six to 
twelve graduate students participate as research assistants. These students 
come from genera! psychology, experimental psychology, social psychology, 
edvicaiio!! . the combined program in education and psychology, etc, 
F. Normally the professional staff members carry a joint appointment in an 
academic deparlmenl and spend one-fourth to one-half of their time as 
teachers in these units. Promotions and advancements are, therefore, closely 
linked to the department status of the individual staff member. In the fall of 
1970 a faculty advisory comnnttee to the center was appointed. This five-man 
eomniiitee is n»ade up of senior faculty members representing different 
schools within the university. Its main function is to review policy decisions, 
e.g. the balance between research and service and to suggest various 
programs that the center might consider for informing and supporting the 
teaching faculty. The center serves as a referral agency iti directing faculty 
members to i>ther units within the university, 

ni. Activities 

A, Questions of priorities among teaching, research, and service are usually 
aired in our staff meetings. During the current year, for example, the center is 
stepping up its direct service activities in lieu of seeking new outside research 
funds for specific projects. Our teaching is usually within the normal 
curricular offerings of the home department. The only special course is an 
undergraduate offering in psychology, ''Adult Learning in the Natural Set- 




ling/' which reflecls Ihe work of the center. CRLl' is a parlicipaiing member 
of a statewide computer network for inslruction v/hich promotes ex- 
perimental uses of the computer aiul evaluation of its effectiveness as an aid 
to teaching. A second area of research is ihe training of Ihe apprentice 
college teacher, A five-year U M (\)!tcge fcacher Iraining Program, sup- 
ported by the Danfurlh Foundation, is being conducted in the deparinienls of 
Botany, l*hysics. Philosophy. Psychology, and History. A third research area 
is in student development— Ihe molvational, social, and personality factors 
which influence academic achievement. Special attention has been given to 
Ihe effect of residentially based programs. 

B» Perhaps our most important mode of dissemination is the Memo to ihe 
Faculty series, a copy of which is attached. Approximately 3.000 are 
distributed on campus, but 10,000 are printed for distribution to our regular 
mailing list in schools throughout the country and in many foreign countries. 
The center has carried the main financial and editorial responsibility for 
F.xperimentQiion ami Development in Instruction, an annual abstract of 
reports from the CM.C. (the Big Ten universities plus the University of 
Chicago). The seven issues to date represent an excellent operational 
definition of how college teachers are involved in instructional ex- 
perimentation. 

C. The center serves the faculty, but "we never go any place we are not 
invited.'* Requests come in as a result of our publications, or a faculty 
workshop or simply by word of mouth. Our Instructional Development Fund 
has been a rather imporlagt means for encouraging faculty to seek our ser- 
vices. Very few teaching units on the campus are budgeted to supporl in- 
structional experimentation. 

I). I think the center has had an impact on the U-M facuhy. The list of 
instructional projects is impressive, and tliey have been instrumental in 
bringing about relatively permanent changes in a large number of depart- 
ments. The faculty seems to accept the center. They attend our faculty 
wx)rkshops and seminars; they request extra copies of Ihe ''Memo" reports 
and make frequent telephone calls regarding specific instructional programs. 
The center has worked with iicarly every department in the university. 
Currenlly, it is being considered as the prime IJ-M outlet for computer 
support in educalion. I he budget squeeze may delay this action, but it in* 
dicates respect for the work of the center and our leadership in the technical 
aspects of instruction. 

K. No formal evaluations have been made of the work of the center. 
However, we are visible and receive continuous feedback as to Ihe kinds of 
things that we do that are accepted, ignored, or are rejected. 

IV. Problems 

A. Basically our problem is one of learning how to function as a catalytic 
(change) agent withoul becoming a crutch for any given teacher or depart- 
ment. We continually ask the question: how does a small unit influence a 
large university with respect to something as complicated and as ego-involved 
as classrix)m instruction? By way of solution we feel thai our next staff ap- 
pointment should be with specialists in the area of organizational psychology 
or group dynamics, or interpersonal relations. 





EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Michigan State University 

Robert II. I)avls» Charles I. Scliuller 



Stephen L. Yelon, and Lawrence T. Alexander 

I. Background and In$tl utional Climate 
A - B. Historical Development. 

One iniportanl cornerstone for the MSU Instructional Developnienl 
Program was laid in 1952 with the establishment of the institution s first 
Audiovisual Center. This center was somewhat unique in two respects. The 
first was that it was established on Ihc basis of several institution-wide faculty 
committees* recommendations over a three-year period; thus il came into 
existence in response to needs indicated by the faculty rather than the ad- 
ministration. The second unique feature was thai, unlike many such centers 
of that day, its functions extended beyond routine provisions of audiovisual 
services to an underlying goal of improving campus instruction. 

The latter philosophy is particularly important in relation to later 
development of the Instructional Development Service. It was reflected in 
the fact that as the center expanded, new staff members were brought into 
key positions on the basis primarily of being good educators as well as 
specialists in one or more areas of instructional media. All had had successful 
teaching experience, and thus were able to relate effectively with faculty 
having an interest in improved instruction as well as in using media; many 
faculty who came in for routine service, in fact, found themselves receiving 
added instructional assistance at a professional leveL This relationship was 
aided by the fact that although the center itself was administered through a 
Division of University Services, its principal staff members all carried faculty 
rank and taught in the College of Education, 

Before the end of 1950's, every university academic department was 
making use of AVC services. There were approximately 200 who were em- 
ploying films and other media in effective and fairly sophisticated ways, 1 he 
latter transition to instructional system design (incorporating media where 
appropriate) was thus made somewhat more easily than might otherwise have 
been the case. A USOl: grant to the center for a project in Instructional 
Systems Design (19b2-bb) was a further factor in that it involved several 
departments on this campus (as well as three other institutions) and provided 
valuable experience and insights for the center staff. 

Concomhant Factors 

During (he late 1950*s. other and more powerful forces were also at work. 
Mai^y college and university presidents were warning their faculties and 
constituencies of the heavy enrollment increases ahead; a few, like President 
John A. Hannah of MSU foresaw that the flow of dollars into higher 
education would not keep pace with increased enrollment demands. In a 




sUi(o of (lit' uniu'isiiy .iihiross iii l^^iil, uitli prior ;i[)pri>Si5l ol ihc board of 
uiisiccN. In* .mnouMt oil Mku spccul iuiuW \souUl ho si^ .".sivic m ihc (inixersily 
iMiii^fl lo be allocatiHl lo Ihosc* Jcparinients iiiuk'rfaKin^ new ami iinprDVod 
tiuwns iiiK'hulin^ jnum^ lUhcrs. iIk* use ol U'chnolotiy) of Citrryiiig on (heir 
instrui'iuuial programs. 

At aboiii [he same tinio. ilu* [)iv»>vai of iIk» uniM»rsiiy luniu'd a nanersity- 
\Miie cotnmiircf rcprfstMiian\r i^l all coliogivs nntl iiisfnii'iioiiai services to 
slikU .nul jnaKo rctonink'iulations auKiTiiing opiimtiiii organi/atioji acid 
oinj)loymcnt of learning resuurocs in \he university. I he w ork of tUat cum- 
niillee o\er a year's lime resalted in reconuuendations for (1 1 a central agency 
to coordinate all learning resources of the university and (2) a suitable 
structure to Iiouse the center and facilitate its services to the facuhy. In 
addition, the comnnltec put on a faculty conference on New Instructional 
Resources for Higher l-ducalion. I his three-day conference, held from 4:00- 
0:lH) p.m.. aUracied some 700 (acuity menU^ers interested in observing and 
learning about new instniclional materials and techniques. 

The university was unsuccessful in securing external support for the 
proposed ciuumunications center but did receive a Ford Foundation grant of 
$'M(),(XK) in U)(>3 to establish an F.ducaiional Development JVogram and 
named l)r John Dietrich, then chairman of the Department of Speech, to 
head up the new program. Significantly, \IDV was set up directly in the Office 
of the f'rv>vost. the highest academic office of the university, rather than in a 
college or a lesser central administrative level. And it uas that office from 
wliich emanated the Instructional Devdopment Service wluch was 
established in One 4»f the early acts of the new director was to combine 
the university's Closed Circuit Television and Audiovisual Center operations 
into a new Instructional Media Center and to establish a new office of 
Learning Service under the direction of Dr. Robert Davis. 

Thus, through a variety of forces was a climate established in which in* 
strifctiorial development as v\e know it could take root and grow. The 
leadership of the president and the administration, the work of many facuhy 
committees and the cooperation of the university faculty organization, 
coupled with the presence of an active audiovisual program with exceptional 
relationships uith large segments of the faculty, were major Internal forces 
which enabled the uiuversity to respond positively and constructively to the 
increasingly severe external pressures to which higher institutions everywhere 
have been subjected since the late 1950*s. 

C. There are three institutionaii/ed procedures for recognizing and 
j>roviding visibility to good instruction at MSll. First, faculty awards for 
teaching. There are three such awards: a Distinguished Faculty Award is 
presented to staff members who have had at least five years of service at 
Michigan State University; a Teacher-Scholar Award, limited to instructors 
or assislani professors with fewer than five years of service; and an Bx- 
cellence-in-leaching Award, presented to graduate teaching assistants. 
Second, the instructional Development Service publishes HDP Reports 
describing innovative instructional projects. The faculty member who 
conducts the project is recognized as the principal author. Third, descriptions 
of innovative instructional projects are published in the university-wide 
Faculty News. 




IL Structure and Function 



A. Purpose, («oah and Ohjectlvev 

I he U>fig riinge purpose of llie lUiuealional Development IVogram is the 
(ieveh^pnieiit and iruplenienlation of a set of ccliieatlonai principles and 
procedures at Michigan Slate University which will be developed and ap- 
proved by the general faculty and which will p*"eserve and improve un- 
dergraduate education. 

To accomplish this purpose, six goals or objectives have been formulated: 
{I) To identify major problems in the areas of the curriculum, the learning- 
teaching process, and the utilization of faculty, financial and physical 
resources. (2) To stimulate and conduct research which wilt suggest solutions 
to identified problems. (3) To undertake projects and studies which give 
promise of improving both the quality and the efficiency of the un- 
dergraduate program. (4) To support and provide service to groups interested 
in experimentation with new procedures and methods In learning and 
teaching. (5) To facilitate implementation of faculty- and administration- 
approved si^lutions to problems. (6) 1 o identify and communicate progress in 
research, experimentation, and implementation. The goals and objectives of 
(his agency have not varied since its Inception. 

B. Administrative Location 

The IMucational Development Program and its adjunct agencies, the 
Instructional Development Service, are administratively attached to the 
Office of the Provost, the highest academic officer of the university. The HDP 
office does not duplicate any organization or capability already present in the 
university. 

There are several advantages for this central location. First, it provides the 
best overview of academic problems. Sooner or later almost all problems pass 
over the desk of the provost, in this location the director of the program has 
regular contact with the chief academic officer. 

Second, a central adniinistrative location gives ready access to key faculty 
coniinittees. Many of the problems the program is asked to help solve arise in 
faculty policy and curriculum committees. By serving on these committees, 
the director gains belter understanding of the faculty point of view, and, 
perhaps more important, the faculty develops confidence that the director 
understands their point of view. 

Third* not being located in any particular college provides university-wide 
access to instructional development services. Faculty members from all 
colleges feel free to use the service. And finally, the Office of the l^rovost 
provides n channel for wide dissemination of instructional development 
information. 

I he major dlsadvaiUage of the central location of EDP is that instructional 
innovations cannot be implemented without additional administrative 
consultation. Institutionali/ing a new idea in a course or curriculum requires 
the approval. ^nd support of the deparlment chairman and the collegiate 
dean. 
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i\ PhvsJcfl Plant 

1. Learning Scrxictv Ihc Loarning Service staff occupies a suite coasishug 
of three offices and a conference room. 1 he offices are used for discussion 
and consultation with individual fucutty members; the conference room h 
used for sniatl group nieeiings. The Learning Service maintains and operates 
an instructional laboratory called "The Ivxperimenial Classroom Facility." 
The laboratory consists of a classroom, a carrel room» and a conirol room. 
This facility is available for use by all faculty for instructional research or 
development projects. 

The {aboraiory is equipped uith complete audio and video recording 
equipment, including tuo video cacneras, one video camera located in the 
control room; the other, located in the classroom, is remotely controllable 
from the control room, [he control roon^ is also equipped with a special 
effects generator, permitting split-screen recording, four video-tape recor- 
ders, and a video-tape editor. In addition, three complete portable video 
recording systems are available. 

The carrel room is used by faculty n)en)bers in developing and testing 
individualized instruction units. In the carrel room are seven instructional 
carrels, each fully equipped with carrousel slide projectors, audio-tape 
playback units, single-concept movie projectors, and TV monitors. 

The offices of the Learning Service and ECF are located in the cenirAI part 
of the canipus easily available to most of the faculty. 

2, The phvsical plant of the instructional media center includes 20»000 square 
feet with CCIV having 5,400 square feet; IMC/vV, 10.500; Linton Hall. 
2. -400; and Central Services Building (film library^ shipping and receiving, and 
storage), L830. There is a total of twenty-one offices, four studios (film, 
graphics, CCTV, audio), an editing room, a shop (graphics), an equipment 
room (projection, tape, and PA), six trucks — radio-equipped, and a main- 
tenance and repair room. 

The Instructional Media Center is housed in several buildings on South 
Campus with main offices in a relatively new building. The CCTV Division is 
housed in the College of Hducalion building, though there is no ad- 
ministrative relationship to (he college. Advanced graduate students and 
special project facilities are located in Linton Hall on North Campus. 

The IMC has some *^,0(X) items of equipment for which it is responsible, 
including all types of projection, recording, CCTV, and public address 
equipment and production equipment and facilities for still and sound motion 
pictures, for audio recording, for graphics and for Jive and videotaped in- 
structional television, CCTV has three locations from which programs can 
originate and some 140 classrooms to which programs are distributed over 
eleven channels and eight two-inch helical scan videotape units. Portable 
project, sound, public address^ and other classroom media equipment and 
films are made available anywhere on campus. Such equipment is distributed 
frotn storage points within classroom buildings and from a central pool via 
radio equipped trucks. 




3. Ihe FLvaluaiion Services are housed in offices and laboratories in a 
building in (he ccnirai par( of (he campus. The l^valuatton Services operate. 
corripiKer ai^d auxiliary equipment for le^t scoring. These services are 
available to all facuUy in the university. 

D« Funding 

1, I he Learning SetMce hudget is part of the provost's budget. No outside 
funds are required, but oiiiside grants to support research may be solicited. 
The budget of Learning Service is .SS6.500. Highly five percent of this is for 
salaries; 13 percent for supplies and services; and 2 percent for labor and 
equipment. 

2. The Inslructiona^ Media Center Budget iiichules one ti\il(ion dollars for 
salaries, labor, supplies, services, equipment- I'wo ihirds of this is general 
fund and one-third is revolving. Salaries have increased gradually, labor has 
had some increases, but supplies, services, and equipment allocations have 
not increased in the last five years. 

Inurnal Organizaiton and Staff 

The Educational Development Program consists of a directorate and three 
ancillary instructional development agencies: the Instructional Media Center, 
the Learning Service. «ind (he Kvaluation Services. 

The organizational structure of the Educational Development Program is 
shovvn in the following chart: 



Provost 

John Canilon 



Assistant Provost 

Director 

I'ducational Development Service 
Robert H. Davk 
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IDS 



l^ducationaJ 
Development 
Program 



Instructional 

Development 

Service 
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IMC 



Learning 
Service 
L.T. Alexander 



ES 



Instructional 
Media Center 
C.r. Schuller 



Evaluation 
Services 
VV. Warrington 



lliis siruciure permits independent and cooperative functioning among the 
agencies. Uach of the instrucliona! development services provides a different 
function for the facuhy, However^ they all cooperate in order to assist faculty 
in an instructional development project. This cooperative functioning is 
O nated by the Educational Development Program directorate. 
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T\w lulucaiiotuil l><^\olopm<:at Tio^ran^ viirccUniwe c^peraies with a staff 
consisiin^ of .1 iliructor. ;iti iii.slnit^ruJrial Jovclopmcnt specialist, and a 
sccreu\ry. Beyojiii this small core staff, IiDP Oependv on the three agencies to 
provide necessary consultaiive ami support services for the planning and 
in\plenienuitit)n of faciiliy-conitiicted projecis. Two of these three agencies, 
Learning Sers ice and ihe Instructional Media Center, are collectively entUled 
the Instructional Developmeni Service UI)S). Although I* valuation Services 
does noi report directly to IDS, it represents u significant campus-wide 
resource for instructioiuil irtiprovenient. 

While ni>t a part of the I^OP IDS organization, (he Office of lastiUUional 
Research supplies important assistance in the development and servicing of 
projects, that office conducts continuing studies on ihe internal 
operations of Michigan Stale Dniversity ami is a valuable source both of 
information and counsel. 

T he Learning Service consults with any department or faculty member on 
any pro hie m refating to learning or instruction, ft briitgs to bear current 
knowledge regarding variables wfwcU influence the learning process (e.g., 
moiivajional factors, iiulividual differences in learning styles, and student 
altitudes and Vvilues) and assis5s in the design of insuuc(iona) procedures that 
make use of all appropriate media and relevant techniques. 

The Learning Service also assists iu identifying critical areas where in- 
structional or curricular innovations might produce the gi eat est im- 
provement, and it aids in t}iO development, impkmentalion, and testing of 
new instructional CLjuipment or procedures. It serves HDP projects through 
consultation with faculty niemhers who are interested in defining course 
4>bjeciives. specifying rct^uired behaviors, exploring new teaching techniques, 
or relating test results to teaching praclices. 

Learning Service consists of two piofessiona\ staff members, one technical 
assistant, and two secretaries. Both professionals have been trained as 
psychologists, one primarily experimental, the other as an educational 
psychologist. The technical assistant, who is the director of the Experimental 
Classroom F'acitityv is a graduate student in educational psychology. 

There has been essentially no turnover in professional staff. The average 
turnover for the technical assistant is about one year and six months. The 
average turnover in secretarial help is about one year. 

Additional graduate student hel() is hired as required for research and 
development projects. Insctvice training on experimental design and 
research skills is given only as needed. 

Cindergraduate students are only hired as experimental subjects. 

The Enstructional Media Center is responsible for the coordination and \ 
development of instrnctronal applications of audiovisual nted»a, including 
closed circuit teJevision and the improvenicnt, through research and 
development, of programs and materials designed for instructional purposes. j 
It serves VAW projects through consultation on and production of in- 
structional media and materials as well as design of learning environments. 
Lhe Instructional Media Center includes twelve professional and sixty-five 
non professional personiieL 

Kvaluation Services serve teaching departments in the evaluation of 
student and faculty performance and (he improvement of course 




oxaminalions. U serves \iW prujecis through consulUilion on evaluation 
tiesign and analysis of oalualion ilaia. 

Kelaiions Hilh Other Academic Dnils 

Because the Learning Service and the Insiruclional Media Center are 
located for administrative purposes in the Office of the Provost, they are 
administratively independent of any college or academic department. 
However, ihe individual professional staff members have joint appointments 
with the departnients of Psychology and I'lducalional Psychology, Curriculum 
and Secondary liducaiion, and Administrtion and Higher ['ducation and 
leach courses in those departments. 

A substantial graduate professional program in instructional Development 
and lechnology is conducted through the College of Education by the IMC 
staff. 

The Learning Service staff members consult with academic departments on 
curriculum development and graduate student training, 'f hey also conduct 
research on questions dealing with administrative policy decisions. 
\\L Activities 
A. f fme 

riie l-ducational Development Program functions on a project base in 
much the same manner as oiher funding agencies. An operating budget from 
the university gcMieral budget is allocated to s\ipport projects submitted by 
faculty members. Projects may involve curricula r change* course revision, 
modification of instructional procedures, or review of college department 
operating procedures. 

Normally a faculty member works with consultants from the Learning 
Service, Evaluation Services, and Instructional Media Center in the 
development of a proposal. After approval by the appropriate department 
chairman and college dean, the proposal is submitted to the EDP office for 
evaluation and revieu'. If questions arise, suitable faculty e;(per!s discuss the 
proposal with the submitting individual or group. 

As shown in the following table, each of (he Instructional Development 
Services devotes different proportions of time to administrative, teaching, R 
iSc D, and service activities. 



Percentage of Time Devoted to Different Activitfes 
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Directorate 


Administrative 




15 
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Leaching 


20 


25 
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25 
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25 




Service 
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Activily priorities are dea'rrniiic'il by the sepiuate missiuiis i>f (he different 
»i^cncics, cacti has euiisideriible freedom to esiabii>U these prii>riues. For 
exan^ple, the I. earning Service de\elops and preseiUs courses, seminars, and 
workshops wheii ihe need is recognized. Generally, the major linuiation on 
further extension of atMivity in any one area is usually due to lindted funds 
which restricts ilie hiring of ne^" personnel. 

1. Courses Offered 

Ihc Learninj^ Service staff i>ffers courses in instructional design and 
leelinology, seminars m simulation and insiruciional games, and workshops in 
the systenu approacli to ij^struction. Students in these classes include 
primarily some university and school administrators and university faculty. 
Some graduate and undergraduate students from all academic fields also 
attend. 

These courses result in the application of instructional design and systenjs 
approach by our students to their own teaching. In addition, various guides, 
manuals, and instructional materials are developed and are of general use. 

The Instructional Media Center staff offer courses and seminars in the 
CurriciJlum and Secondary {education and Television and Radio Departments 
dealing with audiovisual media, the design of graphics for instructional 
development, photography, cinematography, the adniinistralion of in- 
strucluional development ai.d technv)logy programs, programed instruction, 
instructional television. simuLiti{ n and hib experience — and they also run 
institutes in histructiomd t)e^eU^pnlenl and Technology for university faculty 
and public school personnel, ! lie target population is primarily graduates in 
the Collge of Hducation though participants come from a wide variety of 
academic fields. 

The F'Aaluation Services offer courses in educational tests and 
measurements to graduates and undergraduates in the College of Education, 

2. R &D Projeci Areas 

R ^ [) projects through the Instructional Media Center derive from three 
principal sources: (a) doctoral dissertations from candidates in the In- 
structional Development and Technology Professional Program (some fifty 
full-time Ph.D. candidates are currently on campus); (h) from outside funded 
projects, both domestic and international; and (c) from internal operational 
studies and evaluations of the media components of Instructional 
Development projects. 

Under U) the range is exhMisive with some thirty-nine candidates having 
completed their Ph.D.'s to this point in the program, Representative outside 
funded programs include: a five-year project involving four institutions in 
Instructional Systen^s Development: a Demonstration and Evaluation 
Project; a Procedural and Cost Analysis Study of Media in Instructional 
Systems Development; a four-year Single Concept Film Clip Project; two 
Institutes for Elementary and Secondary Coordinators of Media Programs, 
summers of 1965-66; a Higher Education Institute for Advanced Study in 
Educational Media Applications for Culturally Deprived Programs, a July- 
September. 1%7; a Follow-up Conference in the 1967 Institute. 1968; two 
academic year (1967-69) Institutes in Faculty Development under Title VI-B 
of the ITE. Act for Faculty from MSU and surrounding institutions, 




The IMC is currenily head^juarters for a national project designed to train 
teams oJ cUucalors in InMrUciional Development prinij-p^es and procedu^s 
in school s>'Siems across the lUiilod Suites. The projeci is aimed particularly 
at school systems having large, disadvantaged populations, limited resources, 
arid a real desire to lind solutions to their instructional problems. 

Internal operation studies have resulted in a new pattern of organization 
and iulniinisiralion of ihe center; ;i chungo in emphasis in the center film 
hbrary; a re\ised professional program in instructional development and 
technology; and the establishment of an R iS: I) .section uiihin the IMC 
organi/.alion. 

For the Learning Service, research and de\elopment projects arise in 
response to questions raised by the administration and instructional problems 
of the faculty. An attempt is made to utili/e faculty mslruclional development 
projects to test innovative instructional procedures. The courses faught by 
Learning Service staff personnel also reflect manifest needs and requests of 
the faculty. Service activities are conducted on request of the faculty and 
other agencies in the surrounding community. 

The R iSc D project areas for the Learning Service are; (aj an empirical 
investigation of the effect of instructional objectives on the learning ef- 
fectiveness of college students; (b) a study of the effectiveness of TV lectures 
and the attitudes of students toward this method of instruction; (c) the 
development of a training program for graduate leaching assistants; (d) an 
investigation of communication links among administration, faculty, and 
students at the university; (c) the development of new methods by which 
instructors may obtain feedback from students regarding their teaching 
iStudent Instructor Form); (fl the development of individualized instruction 
through multi-media learning units. 

The R D work at Learning Service has resuUed in books, papers 
presented, journal articles, and programs such as the Graduate Teaching 
Assistant Training Program. 

3» Service Projects. Representative services of the Instructional Media 
Center include: (a) media equipment, operator, and CCTV services to all 
regular classroom inslructioji without charge; lb) the maintenance and repair 
of all related equipment on cam])us; (c) consultation with faculty on in- 
structional needs, particularly when these relate to instructional technology; 
(d) production of all types of photographic* film, television graphics and 
related instructional materials; (e) consultation on building new or modifying 
old classroom facilities to accommodate instructional technology; tf) 
teaching of courses, advisement of graduate students, and related respon- 
sibilities for the program in Instructional Development and Technology; (g) 
conducting demonstrations, institute workshops, seminars, etc. in in- 
structional development technology for interested groups of faculty and 
organi/alions here and around the country. 

The service aclivilies of the Learning Service are: (a) consulting with in- 
dividual faculty members on instructional procedures; (b) assisting faculty 
members to conilucl projects in the t;xperimental Classroom Facility; (c) 
publishing and distributing to faculty papers discussing new* approaches to 
instruction; Id) assisting faculty to develop and test more effective in- 
structional procedures; (c) presenting lectures, seminars, and workshops at 
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Ncht)t)ls, cullegcs, hosy)iiaK, ami other social agencies in the surrounding 
euniniuniu. 

The service prv^Mde^l by l.e.\ruing Service has rcNuUed in vner 100 in- 
Ntruciional iinprou*nieii! pr^v^'^'ts in over thirty live academic departmejus, 
H. Orif^ination and Output of Project 

I he activities v>f all the coinponenl agencies in the Instructional 
Devclopnieni Service i>riginaic in a couihination of the interests of the in- 
ilividual staff members aiui the instructional needs of the iniiversity faculty 
community. 

Iwo ivpes ot information ate dissen\ina(ed thronghont Uie university and 
to interested faculty members in other universities. I he first is a publication 
called ^Ijyp Rciu>ri/' whicli desu ibes [)rojects toiuiucted by faculty at MSU. 
the seemid is a ))ubUcaiion called 1A}P Comments' which contains 
discussions on new approaches to instruction. 

The informalion tlius disseniinated has generated a recognition of the need 
for instruct iv>nal develo[>ment on campus and increasing acceptance of the 
services provided by the Hducati nial Development Program. 

Most important sources for new information are: professional meetings, 
professional journals, informal associalion with colleagues at other 
universities and within this university, and from student questions. New ideas 
are generated and stimulateil mainly by instructional problems experienced 
by faculty members. New ideas are acted upon by instituting research 
programs and new courses, 

C. Users 

\'\W services are used mainly by faculty. Ihere are three ways that faculty 
go about initialing contact with the Instructional I3eveIopnient Services. 
First, they are referred from the fiilucational Development Program direc- 
torate v^hen they have applied for an F:DP grant. Second, many faculty are 
referred by other faculty members. Third, many faculty members seek in- 
dividual consultation on their o\\n, usually because they have participated in 
our senunars 01 workshops or have read about Learning Service in the HDP 
Reports and I-DP Comments. 

In the Educational Dewloptnenl Program, four general criteria have been 
established against which all proposals are evaluated. Ihese are, first, the 
number of students affected. In general, the educational Development 
Program is concerned with those courses and departments which ser\e the 
largest luunber of students. Second, the project must evidence an ex- 
perimental or innovative approach to curriculum or instruction. BDP does 
not seek to promulgate traditional procedures, but instead seeks new and 
improved methods of solving instructional problems. Third, the project must 
seem potentially applicable to other academic areas in the university. 
Projects v^Iiicfi are so specific and narrow as to have little general] /ability to 
other units of the university aie generally refused. Fourth, the project must 
possess the caj)abiliiy for evaluation. Procedures for evaluation are built into 
all projects and faculty are required to submit final reports describing project 
oulcontes. 

After approval, projects are ty[jically supported by HDP through their 
experimental phase or until sufficient data havi; been collected (v>r objective 
assessment. All funds are transferred directly to the department 01 college 




concerned. Upt)ii project ct)n)pleiii>ii and a favorable cvulualion, IIDV 
roconinicnds lliat llie project be integrated into the ongt-i^ii; curriculum. 

i acuity consult the Learning Service Un two kinds of reasons; one 
nu>ti\ational and the other reinforcing. I hcse arc hsied below: 
Motivational 

1. I hey recogni/e deficiencies in their instruction. 2, I hey seek recognition 
as instructional innovators wiihui their own academic aren. 3. I hey want to 
influence^ their colleagues io adopt their instructional procedures, 4. They 
uimt to be relie\ed of student pressure. S. They are disturbed hy student 
criiicisni. 

Ki'lnforcing 

I. They receive full credit for the instructional developments they produce 
and gain linancially if it is marketable, 2. hme and money provided by lllW 
acis as an incenii\e. 

[). Results 

Al least four criteria may be usctl for judging the program itself. One 
criterion is the frequency and degree of participation which it has had in the 
niaji>r educational movements within tlie University, It can be demonstrated 
that HDP has provided service and support in connection with most of the 
recent changes occurring within the institution. A second criterion is the 
extent to which innovative ideas have moved from department to depart- 
ment. Again, numerous instances can be cited to show that n;easures which 
ha\e produced successful develc^pmcnts in one depart me at ha\e been copied, 
where appropriate, by other departments. A third criterion is (he positive 
result accruing from intensi\e evaluation of individual projects supported by 
tiDP, Ihese evaluations of both learning and student attitudes clearly in- 
dicate success in a number of areas. What might be called (he "multiplier 
effect" is the fourth criterion, In the three years of formal operation, (he 
number of project requests have quintupled and they give evidence of in- 
creasing al an even greater rate. Measured against these kinds of criteria, the 
l{duc?*ional Development Program can be considered a success. 

VVh'.e the successes of the Hducational Development Program appear to be 
significant, it is also important to recogni/e that the program has had its 
failures. There are. for instance, significant failures by omissiotL .Sonic 
departments in the University have not sought the help or support of (he 
program. Subjective judgment of this failure leads to the conclusion that the 
willingness to consider innovation is related io the sensed need to solve 
problems. Many faculty members apparently are not interested in considering 
neu or improved methods if traditional patterns seem to work. If the number 
of faculty and staff is adequate, if the technical resources are sufficient, if the 
class section si/c is reasonably smalK and if the vocational and professional 
accrediting t)bligations are met, there is tittle motivation to scrutinize present 
practices with an eye to improvement. 

About b-8 percent of the seventy-five f:Df^ projects have been failures of 
cnmmission. Several of these failures occurred in the initial stages of the 
program and probably resulted from a lack of efficient and organized 
screening, and evaluation of proposed projects. Others represented poor 
judgment on the part of the project develt)pers aitd the f-.DP directorate, and 
Mil' '^tKi-rc failed because of inadequate faculty conmiitmeni. 




IV, Problems and Needs 



A. Problems 

1. Learning Service 

a. Maintenance of faculty coinniiinieni. In many cases a faculty member 
begins an inslruclioual development project without full appreciation of the 
amount of work it involves. When Ihis l)ecomes evident he becomes 
discouraged, and the pressure of other obligations results in a reduction of 
Ci»mmitment or abandonment of the project. 

A partial solution to this problem is to partition the development project 
into small task units, each wiU\ an easUy idenliliable product. ConsuUalion 
with a faculty member, then, involves guiding him through the successive 
tasks and teaching him the skills necessary to accomplish them. Thus a 
faculty member learns how to write objectives, perform a task analysis, or 
design an evaluation plan. etc. liach task should be small enough so that it 
does not overload him and shovild result in a product which he perceives as a 
step toward the final goal. 

b. Monitoring. Insufficient staff to nionitor and provide needed assistance at 
all stages of project development. 

c. Visibillly. Too few^ faculty know about the Educational Development 
Program and the consultative services available. Visibility is gradually in- 
creasing because of formal presentations describing the program and EDP 
publications. 

d. When HDP funds are discontinued, some projects are dropped due to lack 
of departmental support, 

c. Most of the faculty who seek consultative assistance are relatively com- 
petent i'* (ruclors. A major problem is to induce the less competent in- 
structors to seek assistance. 

2. (nstructloiial Media Center. 

a. Insufficient coordination of instructional development effort. 

b. Insufficient funds for hardware and software. 

c. Insufficient staff. 
H. Needs 

Ihe major need at present is more staff trained to consult on instructional 
development at the college level. 1 his need can only be alleviated by in- 
stituting training programs in instructional psychology. 

A second need is a liason or information exchange mechanism vvith other 
academic departments so that important instructional problenis can be 
identified and resources marshalled to solve them. 

A third need is increased support by the administration so that instructional 
development resources can be expanded. 
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OFFICE OF MKDICAL EDUCATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Michigan State University 



lililiard lason 



1his office (OMP^RAD) is now eonipleting iis fiflfi year of operation. It 
represents, in my view, an important new trend in professional education. Its 
primary mission is u> bring to tiie medical school a professional critical 
exannnation of its educational program, leading to whatever activities might 
improve Ih* program. Our office was the ninth of this type created in this 
country. It was the first to be established in a new medical school. There are 
now uvenlytwo schtxAs with such units, and many others would like lo create 
one, but are unable to find suitably qualified people. One responsibility we 
are now assuming is to prepare people who become heads of such offices, 

A personal note which indicates how dramatically the world of medical 
education has changed in the past decade takes me back a mere fourteen 
years, w hich in the history of medicine is a flick of an eyelash. When I had the 
temerity to suggest that I was convinced there was a better way to leach 
medicine and I uas thinking of taking time off from being a medical student 
to gel an education degree in order to prepare myself for working at this in a 
serious way, I was told by many nationally prominent medical educators that, 
while my proposal was intriguing, Ihey were convinced I was out of my mind. 
They argued that within my lifetime there would not be a medical school in 
this country sufficiently concerned ^ith its educational program to want to 
hire me fur the skills I would have developed. 

It is now just fourteen years later and not only do 1 have a job, but there are 
iwenty-one other offices, each with an average staff in the range of four lo 
eight full-time people, and there are twenty other medical schools actively 
searching for people to head up such offices. Consequently, the atmosphere 
in u hich we are working at the moment is very positive. It is a good time to be 
siudying, and hopefully modifying, the educational process in medicine. 
People are beginning to recongize that running an educational instiltition 
involves more than being expert in the disciplines of that field. 

] will briefly review the general structure of our operation and the kinds of 
things which we have been doing as well as some <^f the things which I hope 
we will be doing in the next few years. We have five major objectives: 

1. To provide assistance to this college's faculty in designing innovative 
instructional programs. We are committed to the idea that this medical 
school will bo distinguished by its innovative contributions lo the educational 
process in medicine. Out office should be the focal point for stimulating and 
provoking innovations. 

2. lo design and implement a longitudinal study of student change 
throughout our program, as a basis for continuous program evaluation. Our 
intent is to monitor the overall program to identify inadequacies, deficiencies, 
and n)isdirections. as well as features which should be retained and expandecl. 




3. To midcrnkr hoih iipplieii ami basic siudies of ihc process of medical 
t'Jucaiion. We are exainiiiing aspccis of the educatio..*tl process from both 
ihe praciical point of view of immediate iniproN enieiits in the prk>gram, as 
\*ell as from ihe point of view of improving our understanding of the 
educatioiud process — an ujiderstanding which may eveniually lead to a belter 
education. 

4. \o provide cimsultative assistance and other services to individuals, 
departments, and committees in the conduct of their educationally reSevani 
tasks. 

5. To develop degree ami non-degree programs of instruction in aspects of 
medical education for various individuals at various levels. 

Our goals embrace the three characteristic responsibilities of an academic 
department — instruction, research, and service — and in every way, except in 
name, we fujjction as an acadennic department. The reason that we were not 
initially called a deparlmeni was that there is a circular administrative bind in 
this university: one needs to be a k'gree-granting <iperalion to be a depart- 
juent, but one cannot become a depart nieni until one has a degree-granting 
program. Wc are now developing a degree -granting program and will 
pri>bably be called a department within the fairly near future. 

I wonld hke to turn to each of these three primary areas of activity. Our 
instruction involves a number of different groups. At present* our primary 
cv>ntact >Aiih medical students is to teach them some of (he content in the 
ivpical medical school courses. Members of our staff contribute to the 
leaching of behavioral sciences, medical problem-solving, and aspects of the 
doctor patient relationship. 

We are now developing some special programs for medical students, 
dealing with the teaching-learning process in medicine. Our expectation is 
that a considerable number of this school's students will become 
academicians, either part-tinu* or full time. To help prepare them for these 
respt5nsibilities we are employing several as research assistants* have some on 
snnimer fellowships, and will have others in six to twelve-week electives. 

We have other students on other bases. We have graduate students from 
education and psychology as graduate assistants or interns, and we offer post- 
doctoral fellowships. We currently have four physicians, one nurse, and a 
biochemist with us, in one to three-year programs in medical education. 

We also have shorter-term students. We have had, for example, ivvo senior 
people from the World Health Organization who spent two months with us. 
We developed a special program to help prepare them for their new 
assignments as head of two new international centers for medical education 
that will serve Fnglish-speaking and French-speaking central Africa. 

A major part of our responsibility, however, is to the medical faculty 
themselves. They are our main studejits. We provide both formal and in- 
formal instructional activities for them, fiach fall, we provide an intensive 
workshop of tliree to four days duration on some aspect of medical teaching. 
In addition, we have developed special seminars and retreats and will have 
more formal instruction in the near future. 

We also provide many informal instructional activities through the work 
which we do with the faculty on committees; and through informal con- 




sullalions in which niany faculty members lurn lo us for advice. We also 
inslruci people Iroin i^ff campus on shorl-lcrm or lot.^er ierni bases. For 
example, we have tieveloped instrucdonal workshops wijh the organization oi 
directors of medical education of the comnumity hospitals of Michigan and 
for family physicians who serve as preceptors for medical students. 

We think of our research as both basic and applied. They overlap, and the 
division is somew hat unrealisiic. bul it lielps to conceptoali/,e the difference 
in some of our activities. We view our applied research as those things in- 
tended primarily to provide immediate payoff, directly applicable to the 
planning process in the medical sehiuil as well as to decisions being made 
from day-to day. 

Our longitudinal study is the first major applied researclj which we un- 
dertook. It involves an intensive sUuly of our medical students, beginning 
from the first day they arrive on campus, before any classes begin. We in- 
terview them at that time and administer a number of tests. The nature of 
their activities, the way they spend their time, and various aspects of their 
professional development are investigated systematically throughout their 
time with us and are followed after ihey leave us. 

We have also worked actively with the faculty in developing -new ap- 
proaches to evaluating student performance in their various courses, as well 
as in evaluating the courses themselves. 

Another of our more ijnportanl studies is based upon our belief that people 
learn best when ihey learn in a setting most like the one in which they will be 
applying (heir learning. If one is feariiing to practice medicine, the best place 
to learn is where medicine is practiced. We. therefore, have argued that a 
university campus is not the appropriate place for much of the learning whicfr 
needs to be done in medicine, because it is significantly different from those 
places where most of our graduates will practice medicine. If medical 
students are to practice medicine in the community, in rural settings, in large 
metropolitan settings, in community hospitals, in private offices, in clinics, 
and in health care centers, then much of the learning should take place in 
these settings. This is difficult, however, because the full time faculty in the 
medical school cannot provide the supervision necessary in those settings. 
First, it w'astes too much of their energies to be constantly travelling back and 
forth between the nuiny settings in which this instruction should take place 
and the medical school campus. Second, they do not have the content 
knowledge necessary, because they are not themselves familiar with this kind 
of practice. This means that we have to depend on people who are themselves 
in practice. We know from past experiences at other medical schools that the 
use of such instructors does not usually work out. The reason is that no effort 
is characteristically made to help practitioners understand what really are the 
goals of the medical program, and what are the skills necessary to carry out 
these activities. 

1 he thrust of this project is the ticvelopment of techniques for instructing 
practitioners to be effective instructors. To accommodate their schedules and 
geographic distribution a large part of our effort is directed toward 
developing selfonstructional materials on teaching. We propose to use 
simulation techniques, gaming techniques, and other self-instructional ap- 
proaches to provide practitioners of medicine with an opportunity to acquire 



ihe skilK of t'ffedive instruction, 

Our basic rvsvurch incUuics a number ai tbings. The luii^iuiiliiuil suidy also 
has many basic research uspccls to it, in which some fundamental theorelical 
notions are being examined. Another involves a systematic and detaileii 
analysis of the inquiry process in medicine. This study is examining the in- 
tellectual skills and ci>gf\iti>e processes involved in sensing and recognizing 
the existence of problems, in gathering (he necessary information to solve 
pn)b)ems. and in making decisions concerning these problenrs. Jo do this, 
ot>serve expert physicians in the act of solving medical diagnostic pri>blems. 
Our primary strategy is to videi>tape them while interviewing and examining a 
series of simulated patients. They then review their own videotapes and 
recount the steps in their thought processes while formulating the diagnosis. 
Our long-range goal is to find iniproved v^ays to instruct medical students in 
the acquisition of these skills. 

Finally, there are many service activities which are among the Importanl 
conimitmcttts of this office. We have a member of our staff as a resource 
person on ench of the educationally re la ted committees within the college, 
[ hey serve as consultants and pri>vide much of the background and leg work 
needed lo help the coiniuitlees fimclion more effectively. An important part 
of our service is to consult with faculty members and departments. A further 
activity is the development of instructional materials of all types. 

An injpor{aiJl part of our service activities has been the facilitation of 
Ci>llaboralion between ilie medical school and other aspects of the university 
that have educational missions. We have developed a close working 
relationship with the College nf Jxlucation, the histrtfcCionaJ Nfedia Center, 
the Closed Circuit TV opera tiv^n, the Department of Communications, and 
the Continuing I'ducalton Service, as well as with a variety of individuals. 
I his is an important commitment — namely, to create a medical school that is 
genuinely iiUegrated within its parent university. I think being devoted as we 
are to the highest possible quality educational progratn makes it incumbent 
upon us to be informed ahout and to "exploit'' the rich resources of this 
campus in the educational fiehl. 

We have also been involved in making policy decisions which relate to 
educational activity, to student policy, and to educational and curriculum 
planning. Finally, a research and development ingredient appropriate for an 
i>ffice like ours is lo keep in touch with new developments on the national and 
international scene that might have relevance to forecasting what is coming in 
the world of medical practice or the world of education that might pertain to 
our educational planning. This looking at the future and being concerned 
about what the future will bring is something that we take seriously and hope 
gets filtered back into the phMining and the decision making process. 

l o he al( of these many things takes time and resources. As of next year v* e 
will have teti full-time equivalent faculty. We're not sure it will be enough. 




PROGRAMMED LEARNING CENTER 
AND HUMAN LEARNING CENTER 

University of Minnesota 

Kussell W. Burrls 

L Background and Inslilutional Climale 

A. 1. The Progran^med Learning Center was established on the recom- 
mendation of the steering committee of a faculty conference, **Higher 
lulucalion Tomorrow, Challenges and Opportunities for the University of 
Minnesota." 

A. 1. November l%2. 

A. 3. Director {i^ FIV.), Research assistant (.5 FTK), and Secretary (I 
FTHI. 

A. 4. S4S,00() three years. 

The major support for the Programmed Learning Center was a graht from 
the Hill Family Foundation for the period 1%2-I968. In 1965 the Board of 
Regents established the center as a permanent part of the university struc- 
ture. The Center for Research in Human Learning was established in 1964, 
and the Programmed Learning Center is a service unit (for faculty and 
departments throughout the university) among the three instructional units, 
psychology, child development, and educational psychology, which make up 
the four components of the Human Learning Center. In the Human Learning 
Center there are twenty-three faculty, six post-doctoral fellows, twenty eight 
pre-doctoraL and twenty-two staff members. 

B, 1. Major reorganization of various units having to do with instructional 
development and educational resources is underway. 

B. 2. None, 

C. It varies from college to college. The university gives five instructional 
improvement awards (SI,0(X) each) each year. Nearly every collegiate unit 
gives an outstanding teacher award each year. Some colleges have curriculum 
revision projects underway with accompanying efforts in instructional 
redesign and improvement, A small grants program exists in the Curriculum 
Studies Center, and last year the Board of Regents approved a University 
Senate recommendation that 3 percent of the total instructional budget be 
committed to a Program of Educational Development* 

IL Structure and Function 

A. I. The mission of the Programmed Learning Center is to carry out 
research and development activities in the design of teaching learning en- 
vironments within educational programs throughout the university. Since its 
establishment the center has worked to build a support program valuable to 
faculty and departments in their efforts to provide effective instruction. 
Guiding much of the center's activities has been an expectation that many of 
the new and developing educational techniques and technologies hold great 
potential for the development of more effective and efficient designs of 
teaching-learning situations. Accompanying this expectation, however, has 



heeij a rccogniiioti of the fad lluu appropriate use of these techniques and 
technologies requires careful suuly of I he prv>cesscs involved in effective 
leaching ami learnitJg. 

A. 2. A recognition of the similarity of objectives but differences in 
method for support among the university agencies supporting instructional 
development has led to an effort to develop a long-range plan for such 
coordination. l)e\elopmeni of the plati is underway. 

A, 3. If universities and colleges are lo provide resources for effective 
support of learning and teaching, there must be a higher degree of coor- 
dination than exists at present. 1 ho need for coordination is certainly clear if 
such resources include agencies for instructional design and evaluation. Al 
leasJ six areas of services and resources are seen as making up this needed 
coordination, namely, (U instructional development and design, (2) research 
and evaluation, {^) library and information resources, (4) television services, 
i5) audiv) visua! and technical serxices. and (d) computer services. 

B, 1, Although funding for the Programmed Leartiing Center is provided 
in a special budget hem from the sice president for academic administration, 
the center is located administratively in the Human Learning Center which in 
turn is within the Department of Psychology. 

B, 2. This location is advantageous for the research talent and support 
which is required for many instructional deselopment projects, but such 
location does noi make ihe university's commitment to instructional 
development and service asob\it.JUs as a more central location might. 

C. 1, The current facilities include three offices, two rooms for computer 
terminals, and a library, ai^d as a unit of the Ffuman Learning Center as ex* 
tensive list of facilities and equipment is available. These include laboratories, 
experimental clas'.;rooms. shops, and a varied pool of research equipment. 
C\ 2, All facilities and equipment are under control of the Programmed 
Learning Center ffuman Le.irning Center. 

C. 3. All facilities are located within the Human Learning Center or in the 
psychology-education complex on campus which is centrally located on the 
Minneapolis campus. 

C. 4. The center has an extensive and varied pool of research equipment 
thai can be readily employed in the permanent laboratories or sent to a 
temporary location in the center's mobile laboratory. This pool includes such 
standard laboratory items as slide projectors, tape recorders, tape readers, 
noise generators, voice relays, amplifiers^ stereo headphones, oscilloscopes, 
solid state switching equipmctit» electromechanical switching equipment, 
timers^ printing counters, etc. 

I:quipmenl added during the year to continue building a solid base of 
research components included: Sony Video tape recorder, camera, and 
monitor; eight-channel event recorder, sound slide projector; high speed 
paper tape reader; oscilloscope; two track stereo recorder; digital printer; 
optical scanner; and tachistoscope. 

Six terminals to the Honeywell Edinet Systetn were leased with funds made 
available by special grants from the tiniversity and the Honeywell Information 
Service Division. The speech synthesizer added last year is of great im- 
portance for speech perception experiments. 



C. 5. All, 




1). t. Funding for the Programmed Learning Cenler personnel and office 
supplies is a line item in the university's budget. Many projects are funded by 
internal appropriations for particular programs. Outside funds are obtained 
for some projects. 

D. 2, For projects involving large costs, ves. 
I). 34, No. 
1). 5. S88.(X)0 

I). 6. Instructional development. CAl personnel. CAI equipment, and 
supplie^.. 

I). 7. Instructional development 37 percent; (*AI personnel 17 percent; 
CAI equipment -!3 percent: and supplies 3 percent. 

I). 8. All growth has occurred in service categories, i.e., costs directly 
involved in providing support for instructional development projects. 
K. In the Programmed Learning C enter ail personnel are graduate or un- 
dergraduate students except for the director and the secretary. The graduate 
student^* are Ph.D. candidates in psychology, education, or in a disciplinary 
area in the project to which they arc assigned. Computer personnel are for 
the most pari students in computer science. Considerable in-service training 
occurs with computer personnel, and for instructional desigri most 
professional training takes place in courses and special research problems. 
F, The Programmed Learning Center as a service agency is available to 
faculty and departments for consultation. Most instructional development 
groups within colleges and departments consult with the center. The ad- 
ministration often refers groups or individuals to the center. No formal 
relationships exist with similar agencies, and no staff members have joint 
appointments. 

in. Activities 

A. Proportion of staff time: (I) administration, 10 percent; (2) teaching, 25 
percent; {^) R <St I). 23 percent; {A) service, 40 percent. 

B. Compromise between demand and mission. 

C. 1, Graduate courses in instructional design, instructional uses of 
computers, and seminars for faculty. 

C. 2. Graduate students in psychology, education, and a few from various 
disciplines. 

C. 3. (a) German language, (b) Fnglish composition, (c) English literature, 
id) art history, (e) music theory, (f) geology, (g) physics, (h) university civil 
service educational development, (i) hematology, (j) opthamology, and (k) 
biochemistry, 

C, 4. Service activities: (a) faculty seminars (approximate 80 a year), (b) 
discipline-oriented seminars (once project is initiated), and (c) consultant to 
instructional development and planning groups and committees throughout 
university and community including statewide efforsi (university assigned). 

D. Most activities are initiated through faculty seminars although some are 
off-ihe street business. Most faculty carry out some pilot project in the 
seminar and some of these develop into larger projects. These activities 
usually result in new instructional materials and designs and procedures for 
continued systematic development. Information is disseminated to members 
of faculty in the discipline relevant to project and other educators. Faculty 




aiul liep.irlnicnis Icarii .iboti! !he vciiier lliruu^h si'iniimrs. 

As iu>tcd, st'r\ivt» is a\ailahle to facuUy and incciuhe is pdnurUy service 
reiulered— i.e.. no grarUs are available from the eeiuer. 

r. Significam and major instructional revisions have occurred in German 
lan^iiage. I'liglish composition, art history, biochemistry, counseling 
psychology, and otiiers. New materials base beeti added in journalism, 
engmeeriug graphics, hemaiolo^y, opthamology. and others. The shortest 
lasting and least effective results seem to be related to those efforts of faculty 
who have underestimated the difficulties involved or who come from 
departments without a strong comniilnient to instructional development. 

(j, In the main, the faculty nienibers are members from the discipline. In 
the pas! few years I have learned, however, that a larger group of faculty from 
the discipline must be involved m evaluation. 

IV. Problems 

A, I, Funding for initiating de- elopmenlal projects. During the initial 
phase i>f working on a particular project with facuUy or a department, ob- 
taining s\ifficient funding to adequately begin to work on the broad com- 
plexities of the effort is of prime concern. If the university's 3 percent 
I'ducational Development Fund works as expected, this problem may 
diminish in its severity. 

A, 2. lo gel faculty iuid departments sensitive to the more critical issues 
i>f instructional development, i.e.. beyond the more superficial issues of 
format, curriculum rearrangemetit, media, etc. These issues, as 1 see them, 
have to do with performance criteria (competency theory) and instructional 
strategy-sequence (pedagogical theory and knowledge theory). The general 
faculty seminar series and the discipline oriented seminar series have been 
fairly successful in accomplishing this. 

B. I. The major need at this time is sufficient and competeni staff to 
adequately serve faculty and departmental requests. T he fundamental issue 
has to do with building a support operation which can efficiently and ef* 
fectively responii when faculty and departments begin to "itch." 

B. 2. The second need, which is related to the first, has to do with coor- 
dinating the various instructional support agencies in ways to serve faculty 
efficiently and effectively. Too often faculty and departments see in- 
structional development as a problem of introducing media, having recitation 
sections, etc. There is no clearly identified point of-entry to work on in- 
structional development, i.e., the problem may be seen as a CCTV problem^ 
atidio-visua! problem, etc. rather than program development. 




CENTER FOR THE TEACHING 
PROFESSIONS 



Northwestern University 

B. C'hude Malhh, Director 

l o view eilucaiiiMi in the nnd yCiVrs o\ tlio iwoiUiolh century is to become 
aware of shaping influences responsible for leaiUng eiUieation away from a 
concern w'tih the one activity which gives etlucaiioji meaning — (ti^aching. 
Hopef^iUy. the tlecade oi the seventies will witness a renascence of creative 
and meaningful leaching from kindergarten through college. Now where is a 
re-evaluation of the teaching function more desperately needed than in the 
field of higher education. While our colleges and universities publicly 
proclaim their commit tneni to teacliing, iheir rtjward systems clearly 
proclaim research and related aciivi'es as the primary concern of those who 
wish tt) ailvance in their professit)n, 

Most critics of the acatlemic scene call for reform within colleges and 
universities as the necessary coi\dition fur a return to the tradiuoixs of 
teaching and learning which should ideally govern the life of a university, 
Olien overlookcil is ilie fact that ilie life of any educational institution is 
defined by the \alues i>f ihe individuals who coUeciively represent that in- 
stitution, l-or educational institutions (his means predominately the teachers 
and students. Much e\idcnce today indicates that students are well aware of 
the lack of good teaching in the schools and colleges which Ihey attend. This 
is particularly true at tb.e university level where students have learned to be 
perceptive critics of their mentors. f:ducational reform will be difficult and 
painful untiL aiul unless, the professions themselves accept the respon- 
sibilities which they have tov\ard meaningful teaching to the same degree that 
the professions now emphasize their responsibilities for scholarship and 
research. 1 he oi\going renewal of any professiim, from one generation of 
participants to another, is as much a function of the manner in which 
members of the profession teacft each other as it is a residt of the creative 
schi>larship which the profession has contribiited. In universities particularly, 
the acailemic professions have consistently displayed a value system which 
gives higher priorities to research and scholarship than (o innovative and 
creative (caching. 

i. Background and Institutional Climate 

A. I he Center for the l eaching Professions at Northwestern University was 
established on September L i%9, (hri>ugh a grant of 2.^8 million dollars from 
the W.K. Kellogg f'o\mdation. Of this 2.^8 million dollars. LS million has 
beerj committed to a portii)/i of a new building for Ihe *Sc}a>oJ of Education. 
"Ibis portion of the building will house the Center for the Teaching 
Professions beginning in September 1972, I he remaining S998.0(X) represents 
an operating budget which is committed for the six-year period of the Kellogg 
grant. During the first year of operation, the center staff consisted of the 
director., a secretary-receptionist, and selected graduate students and 




auxiliary personnel totaling approximately two full iinie equivalent positions. 
During the present year, tfie full-time positions have i>cen increased to in- 
clude (wo program directors and an administrative assistant. Future plans call 
for the addition of auxihary staff on a part-time basis so that a full staffing 
coniiniinieni will be reached during the academic year 1971-72. Ihe Center 
(\>r the Teaching Privfessu>ns is under the adnnnislralive direction of the 
School of i'ducation, Its programs, lu)we\er, are ft)cused on the problem of 
teaching ithin Northwestern I 'ni\ ersily and in other educational contexts to 
provide bi)th pre-ser\ice and in-service support for the development of more 
effective straiegie.s for creative teaching and curriculum reforjn in iill 
professions. 

B, No institutional instructional improvement agencies existed at Nor- 
thwestern University prior to the creation of the center, other than a com- 
miuee of the Academic Senate on Curnculuni and Teaching and various 
depanmenial comniiliees and activities administering to the specific needs of 
the departments involved. No other functions or ageiicies were transferred to, 
or incorporated in. the Center (or t*'.e leaching Professions at the time of its 
creation. 

C. Statements of guidance issued by the deans of the various schools and 
colleges at ^^)rthv^estern University contain directions for the consideration 
ol good leaching as a factor in determining promotions. Other than this, 
Northwestern University does not have an established institutionalized 
structure for providing visibility to good instruction, other than through ad 
hoc mechanisms which have been established in some deparimenis. 

IL Structure and Funcllon 

A. The specific objectives of the Cejuer for the 1 caching Professions which 
were prt)posed to tlie Kellogg l^'oundaiioji are: (Ij to improve (he teaching of 
prospective teachers and present members of the faculty in a variety of fields 
at Northwestern University; (2) lo service other educational institutions and 
professional organizations to improve their teaching programs: and (3) lo 
serve as a model for similar centers at other universities throughout the 
world. The center will concentrate its efforts during the first three years of 
activity on the improvement of instruction within Northwestern University. 
To accomplish this objective, the center will become a university-wide 
resource to prt>vide support and expertise io faculties in various schools and 
departments seeking to improve teaching and curricula. During the last three 
years of the Kellogg grant, ilie center will expand its efforts to include the 
public school sector as well as other colleges and universities. Plans for the 
future call for the center to become a self-sustaining operation within Nor- 
thwestern U'niversily. Funding beyond the six-year commitment of the 
Kellogg Foundation will derive from university support, coupled with funding 
which IS obtained from granting sources outside the university, as wcU as 
service charges for activities purchased by other institutions. Our center has 
not been in operation long enough for a basic evaluation of the objectives 
which were submitted to Ihe Kellogg FoJndalion as a basis for funding. The 
center has an advisory commiuce made np ol representatives frojn Ihe 
several schools and colleges of the university who will assist the director next 
year in the beginning of this evaluation process. 




B. The CVnter for ihc leaching Pruf<jssions is adminisiratively and 
budgetarily luuler Ihe direction of <hc dean of ihe School of Ivducaiion. 1 he 
director is an associate dean of the School of Mducalion and reports directly 
to the dean. who. in return, is responsible to the vice president and dean of 
faculties. The budget of the center is under the control of the director, 
subject to periodic reviews with the dean of the School of f'ducanon. The 
C*enter (or the Teaching Professions departs from a pattern al Northwestern 
University in this regards since other centers at the university report directly 
to the vice president and dean of faculties. The administrative arrangements 
for Ihe center were estahJished basically for the purpose of committing the 
resources of the School of liducaUon to the improvement of teaching and 
ciirriculuni within the university. Both the university administration and 
(acuJly within Ihe School of llducation conceive of the School of Uducalion 
as a iiniversiiy-wide resource which can be utilized effectively to help solve 
some of the problems of teaching and curriculum innovation within the total 
university. While the administrative arrangements for the center reflect a 
close relationship with ihe School of Education, the functional activity of the 
center is that of a university-wide resource with the needs of tfie School of 
[■Alucation having no greater priority than the needs of other segments of the 
university community. 

C. At the present time the center is Uicaled in a private residence at 2000 
Sheridan Road adjacent to the campus. This residence contains offices for 
the director, the secretary-receptionist, the two program directors, and a 
shared office facility for graduate students and auxihary faculty serving 
approximately three people. A large media laboratory is on the second floor 
which contains instructional equipment for use by faculty within the 
university. This equipment includes a video taping system, film projectors, 
overhead projectors, slide projectors, and facilities for making slides and 
overhead \isuals. While the center is not an instructional resources facility, 
we maintain some equipment which is made available for instructional im- 
provement projects. These facilities are under the direct control of Ihe center 
and for Ihe exclusive use of its programs. The house is located midway 
between Che northern and southern extremities of (he campas and is an ex- 
cellent location for total campus use. The facilitieis available for the center in 
Ihe new School of Education building consist of the whole of the first floor of 
Ihe building. This includes offices and conference rooms for staff* togeiher 
with a large multi-media learning facility which will become an instructional 
resources unit for the university. This building is being constructed inv 
mediately across Sheridan Road from the present facility. Its location in the 
center of the campus will place the center within a short walking distance 
from any point on campus. The equipment and literature collections which 
the center is now assembling will go into the multi media learning facility in 
the new building. 1 his facility will become a limited instructional resources 
unit for the university. A proposal has been made to the administration for 
the construction and funding of an instructional resources unit within (he 
university similar to Ihose found in many larger public universities/ The 
center will remain as a parallel unit to this facility. The center conceives of ils 
function as that of providing educational activities which would lead to the 
improvement of leaching. While these activities contain some commitment to 



sor\icc programs s^ithhi the university, the mis^>ion of (he cenier is not that of 
a . service i»^eiuy iii the sense of a tratJiitonal insirueuoaal resources facility. 
I). Ihe basic funiinig h)t (he cen(er is through ihe Kellogg gran\ as 
cfescribed above. The ceater is required to seek outsivle fuiuls for the con- 
linuatit)!) i>f its efforts beyond ihe six-year grant period of (he Kellogg funii, 
Discreiiiniary fnntls are available and are tlisburscii by the director of the 
center. I lie priACi\t budget ol the cvnlcr is S12l.(X)() for the funding year 1970- 
"M, Major budget categories fvillow the guidelines of the uni>ersily which 
ttujliide listings (or staff salaries, releasevi lime of facuUy, visiting associates. 
sluii?n( support, conmiilnieiits of bvidgel are the use of funds lo support in- 
structional improven^ent projects, which would include support for people 
ai\d the preparation of nvateriaU. In addition, a major portion of the budget 
goes to the support of the staff for the center. The distribution of funds has 
been established to a great extent by the directions received from the Kellogg 
Ft)utidation relative to the adniinisiraiion of the grant. This distribution will 
remain relatively fixed during the six-year commitment from (he foundation. 
Funds which are received into the center from other funding ageneies, 
iu>wever, do not need to conform lo the guidelines established by the Kellogg 
grant. 

Ihe internal organization of the center representes nujch more of a 
functional relationship between staff than direct line and staff commitments, 
I he director of (he center is responsible for the development and the im* 
plementatiun of programs. He works with the program directors of the center 
and other faculty within Northwestern University in any way which is relevant 
to the accomplishment of the tasks to be performed. Staffing meetings are 
held periodically and suggestitms for program support can be initiated by any 
staff level The direcioi and program directors have academic appointments 
in appropriate departments of the u/nversiiy and function both as staff 
nicnjbers of the cenier and as faculty members within (he university. Persons 
who are ijuolved in program activity within the center also function in a quasi 
staff relationship in that they make significant inputs into the direction and 
planning of program activity. These include faculty fellows of the center, as 
^^eU as visiting associates from other educational institutions. At the present 
lime the center has four faculty fellow appointments within the university and 
has sponsored five visiting associates for varying periods of lime. Graduate 
students are also involved in program implementation on a part-time basis. 
For (he most part these are students in behavioral science programs within 
ihe university. 

l\ Ihe Center for the Teaching Frofessions has an advisory committee, 
appoinied by the chancellor of the univcrsiiy, and made up of one 
representative from each school, college, and division of the university. This 
committee consists of thirteen persons and is chaired by the director of the 
cen(er. The committee advises the center on programs and strategics of 
involvement within the Northwestern University, on both the Hvanslon and 
the Cliicago campuses. The cenier is sponsoring leaching innovation projecls 
xu all of the di\isions of the university represented by the ad\isory committee* 
and we are also involved in in service programs designed lo help leaching 
assistanis and other FhT). candidates prepare for their leaching roles in 
higher education. The subjective judgment of (he staff of the center is that 




our relationships with deparlnients, the administration, and blher centers 
within the university, have heen excellent to date. The ^ vhool of Medicine, 
the Graduate School of Managemenl. the School of Journalism, the School of 
tiducatioii. and the College <>{ Aris and Sciences have been quite active in 
seeking out the services of ihc center for projects which (hey wish to im- 
plement. I he director of the center has a faculty appointment as professor of 
education and psychology. 

III. Aclivhies 

A. The comniitniefiis of staff time vary, dependent upon Ihe particular 
projects which involve staff. The director's lime is divided between ad- 
ministration and service. In addition, the director teaches two courses per 
year. The lime of the program directors contains a greater conimilmenl 
toward development and service activities and teaching. Priorities among the 
various areas of effort are determined largely on the basis of program 
commitments for the center. The staff of the center teach courses in the area 
of their discipline. The director is involved in leaching in the area of 
educational psychology. The center sponsors one course for leaching 
assistants on campus. F.70 Seminar in College Teaching, which is listed in the 
Gnuluate School Builetin as a general graduate course without departmental 
affiliation. In addi:tion, the center sponsors a course on instructional design 
through course listing in the School of Education. The major concerns of the 
center represent a commitment to the development and evaluation of 
methods and techniques to help specialists — both through pre-service and in- 
service activities — to become more effective teachers. These methods and 
techniques involve such activities as micro teaching, planning courses for 
self-paced learning, developing programmed learning materials, exploring 
various philosophies of teaching which are relevant to higher education, 
communicating to the university community about instructional innovation at 
Northwestern, and providing facilities for the creation of a media base for 
instruction. The target population for these activities has been principally 
faculty members al Northwestern University* In addition, the center interacts 
with teaching assistants on campus, w ith some public school personnel in the 
area, and with selected junior college districts in helping them plan 
curriculum change. During the present funding year, the center has received, 
in addition to the Kellogg support, monies from the VVieboldt Foundation for 
the development of a self-instructionaJ program in cvaiuaUon, the Spencer 
Foundation for released time of faculty, the State of Illinois for workshop 
activities relating to the evaluation of programs for the gifted, and the State of 
Connecticut for evaluation activities relating to programs of special 
education. 

B. Proposals for support activities usually originate with the initial interest 
of faculty or from within planning groups in departments. The major stimulus 
is person to person contact between staff of the center and interested faculty. 
The typical results are development of plans and procedures which are 
utilized in new ways of teaching a course, utilization of new materials in the 
classroom, and the development of new curriculum sequences to represent 
the changing nature of higher education. Copies of (he center's new sletter can 
be obtained on request and represent a full description of the types of ac- 
tivities involving the center personnel. To date, information about the center 



is disseminatetl, for ihe nuist pari» to faculty and staff within Northwestern 
Dntversity. Beginning next year the dissemination procedure is to involve a 
wide setcciion of etlucational institutions in ihc suburban region. Increases in 
the geographic sc<ipe of dissemination will occur in future years. The 
^\isscmmaUon of informarion about our programs has resulted in a subsianiial 
increase in center contacts with faculty and departments. The center acts 
upon aeu ideas by trying to help faculty and staff implenieni then) wiien at all 
pi>ssible. 

C\ The services of the center are used principally by faculty numbers ai 
Norihv^esicrn, graduate students v^ho are involved in instruction, and other 
interested educational personnel in (he inunediaie suburban area surrour)dirtg 
the center. The services are utilized by establishing contact with staff of the 
center. 1 he incentives for use are financial support for this implementation of 
their plans for ihe improvement oi leaching^ the use o\ equipment which the 
center has available » and the recognition of their colleagues and students 
when these plans have proved to be successful. 

l>. Ihe center has not been in operalion long enough lo assess long lasting 
results of its efforts. Our most effective activities have been individual sup- 
port grants to faculty for teaching improvements, the availability of hardware 
for use in constructing media presentations, a id the development of a 
communication neiv^ork witfiin the university to tell faculty and staff about 
creative teaching uhich is taking pfuce within tfie university. Least effective 
have been our attempts to date lo promote change in those few areas of the 
university where a perceived resistance to change is present. Our most ef- 
fective actively has been in working with faculty, graduate students, and other 
professionals who seek out the serv ices of the center. In some few instances in 
which the center has attenipted to act positively as an intervention agent, we 
have been reminded of the often sited observation that, "changing a 
university is often times hke trying to reorganize a cemetery/' 

E, fhe activities of the center are evaluated largely by the consumers of its 
services- We maintain close communication with individuals who are using 
these services to solicit their responses and suggestions for changes in our 
approach. For the six-year effort of the Kellogg grant, the ultimate evaluation 
is made by the board of ihe Kellogg Toundauon in their reactions to the 
annual reports which are submitted to them. The major criterion for the 
success of the center will ultimately be the degree to which (he Northwestern 
community accepts the center as a viable and useful component in the 
promotion of creativity in teaching. 

IV. Problems 

A» Our most pressing problem is the identification of full time staff mem- 
bers who have commitment to educational change and the personal skills 
necessary for working uith facuhy members and other professionals in 
helping these individuals conceptualize and implement change. We have 
found that Ph.D. preparation models emphasizing specialization in such areas 
as educational technology, educational psychology. adminisUatiou, and 
curriculum development do not produce the type of generalist necessary lo 
work effectively with a broad spectrum of university faculty in developing 




strategies and techniques (or instructional improvement. VVe have concluded 
that* relative to the objeclives that we wish to accomplish, the personalily of 
staff is as important as the educational background. Another pressing 
problem has been the Jimitalions of space which we have in our present 
building. This, however, will be resolved in one more year when we move to 
our new facility* 

B. Our most important needs ai this time, and in the near future, arc ones 
relating to the adequacy of staff. We find that competent staff tend to 
generate legitimate concerns for the center which must be responded to in 
terms of the addition of competent staff. Our concern is not with the size of 
staff, but with the availability of the type of individual who can relale ef- 
fectively at a very human level to the problems and needs of teachers and ai 
the same time possess ihe credentials necessary within the present system of 
higher education for the maintenance of a professional status as perceived by 
his academic colleagues, 

New directions are needed to make the academic activities of the university 
more sensitive to individual needs. Can a university be justified if it does not 
consistently involve its constituency in the examination and improvement of 
Us reason for existence— teaching and learning? The Center for the Teaching 
Professions represents one model for stimulating this kind of examination and 
improvement. 




OFFICK OF KDUCATION DFVELOPMENT 
College of Pharmacy, Ohio State University 



DeLaync K. Hudspeth 

I. Background and Institutional Cllmaie 

A. Ihe Office of lulucalional Development. College of I'harniaey, at The 
Ohio State University was the result of an application to participate in the 
Health Professions Hducational Improvement Program of the National In- 
stitute of Health. The RPP came out in mid l%9, and The Ohio Slate 
University received notification of the grant in June 1970, The project is to 
run for five years with the initial budget approved from July 197(1 through 
June 1972. Funding for future years is tentative and dependent upon 
availability of funds. The initial budget was funded at $222,256 for a two-year 
period. I he staff consists of a director, assistant director* three secretaries* 
and five research associates with a small sum for part*time help. In addition, 
there is a regular college appoinlment for a full-timc faculty appointment in 
the area of evaluation. 

A number of instructional support agencies existed at The Ohio Stale 
University before the College of Pharmacy began its program. These are 
typical audio-visual and commuiiicaUons services and do not deal with 
systematic improvement of instruction. Within the college, the only position 
relevant to the Office of ltducational Development was a full-time person in 
instructional evaluation who had been on the staff one year prior to the 
formation of the Office of L'ducalional Development. 

C\ Within The Ohio State University, there are very few institutionalised 
procedures for recognizing or providing visibility to good instruction. With 
respect to systematically improving teaching. The Ohio State University can 
best be described as a decentiali/ed bureaucracy with alt of the headaches 
this includes in terms of systematically improving instruction. 

H. Structure and runclion 

A. As noted on ihe atliiched summary description, there are four major 
activities within the Office of lulucalional Development (OHD), Phese are 
curriculum and program development, instructional development and 
support, educational research and evaluation and student recruitment. The 
objectives have not changed since the office was begun (about ten months 
ago), but working procedures have been modified slightly. The instructional 
support service has been well established within this ten-month period, but 
the production of instructional modules which can be self-contained are 
going somewhat more slowly than originally estimated. An additional func' 
lion of the office is that of long-range forecasting and role identification in 
terms of changing roles for practicing pharmacists. This data is needed so that 
curriculum change may be soundly based. Additional funds have been 
requested for this activity. 




B. The Office of l:i)ucd(iondl Development is located in the College of 
Pharmacy and reporis direclly U> the dean. There are several advantages of 
this location; the major disadvantage is that the office is seen as an ad« 
ministrative rather than as an academic unit. Some time has been spent 
mediating beiNieen the goals and vision of the dean (who has national siaiure 
and obtains input from a variety of sources) and the faculty uho lend to be 
more parochial in their instructional view. 

C. The Office of Educational Development has a suite of three offices plus a 
large room for a secretarial pool and production. In addition, there arc a 
number of other small rooms to house equipment and for specialized 
production facilities such as the offset press. CCTV, etc. The college has four 
classrooms, most of which are controlled by the college, and these are slowly 
beitig turned into specialized classrooms in thai media system controls are 
built in. 

D. Our agency is funded through (he National Institute of Health. The office 
seeks outside funds for development and research projects. The present 
budget is $222,256 (or a twenty four month budget period. This is broken 
into: personnel, $145,000; consultant services, ^9,600; equipment, $22,250; 
supplies. $7,400; travel. $4,000; and other (including room renovation and 
computers) $34,000. We anticipate our budget will grow, but this depends 
upon the availability of funds. 

E. We exist as a small college; therefore, the hierarchy of decision making is 
participatory. Chains of communication lend to be primary, particularly with 
the professional staff. All professional staff have Ph*D/s either in sociology or 
educational media. There has been no staff turnover to date excepting in the 
research assistants. We employ students as part-time personnel and to run 
some equipment. 

F* We consult with the academic departments in a variety of ways. 
Frequently problems will be generated by the faculty themselves, and our 
(unction is to provide them with instructional options, either one of which 
could solve the instructional problem. On occasion, we will sense a problem 
and prepare a proposal to deal with this problem. We rely heavily on the 
coffee pot and a sound service program to gel faculty in the door to generate 
these instructional options. 

ill. Activities 

A, It is estimated that total staff lime includes administration, 20 percet\t; 
leaching. 0 percent: research and development, 40 percent; and service, 40 
percent. We use the college faculty meeting to present new equipment or new 
systems such as the test scoring machine or the closed-circuit TV system. 

Basic support services include CCTV, offset press, test scoring machine 
and computer analysis of test resuhs. two by two and overhead transparency 
production, super-eight film clip production, and audio and slide-tape 
production. Increasing emphasis in using these support services is toward self- 
instruction materials. Dissemination about out operation is done both on a 
personal basis and through the national meetings, 

C, AH our faculty use our services, although our funding is such that we 
n>n€t nia<:e priority on undergraduate instruction. Students use this service 
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where ii tcUucs tvi vn^dcr^Tac^iatc Ciiucaiion such i\s miUcrials for seminars* 
reports, cU\ 

i). I he mosl important results of our }yer\iceN ha\e bccu improved ef- 
ficiency of students' time in learning content. Our most e(fccti\e activity to 
dale has heen increasin-^^ the awareness of the faculty toward various in- 
struclional options, Ihe shortest-lasting results have probably been in 
\\i>rkingon Phannacy Day acti\iiies which is a one shol recruitment aclivily. 
In terms ot recruitment, wc have a carelulty developed evaluation .sysien) so 
ihat each recruiiment activity is evaluaieil. and the results of these various 
aciivuies are niaJe available over time to deiermine which of them is most 
effective. "I^ffectiveness" for instructional development is viewed as both 
quantitative in Icrms of the increased materials and the quality of materials 
used as well as qualitative in lernu of being able to deal with faculty in those 
areas in which values are well established, 

K. The Office of Itducational Development has an advisory council which 
views our aciiviiies. Ihe person in charge of evaluating instructional ef« 
fectiveness also has procedures which are constantly used, I^valuation is built 
into inslrtictional projects, 

IV. Problems 

A* The biggest problem the office faces in terms of instructional im* 
provcmejit is that of any technology; we know more about building and 
designing improved instruction than we have acceptance for it in terms of 
faculty attitude. Systematically designed instruction also results in increased 
production time contrasted with user time which tends to be shorter. The 
problem with production is a ct>nstr\nl tradeoff between the quick and dirty 
which can be accepted by iKc faculty because it is similar to established 
tradition and the production of materials based upon what we know about 
learning which lake enormous amounts of time and energy. 

B, The most important needs of this office at this time are production 
systems which can incorporate the procedures of instructional technology yet 
keep faculty (content specialist) time to a minimum. 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION 

1he overall goal of the Office of Educational Development is to implement 
a system of instructional development in the Cv^llege of Pharmacy that will 
result in a significantly improved program of professional education for 
pharmacy students which could serve as a model for other schools, I his 
activity involves the planning, development, implementation, and evaJualion 
of educational change. 

DescripUon of Activities 

A program of educational development involves a diversity of activities, 
each of which is a vital and necessary part contributing to the success of the 
entire process. These activities are grouped into: (I) curriculum and program 
development, (2) instructional development and support ii) educational 
research and evaluation, and l4) recruitment. 




The rationale atul specific activivies of each area are: 

1. Curriculum and program development. I he major thrust of ihis activity is 
<he development of a significantly improved* nuillitrack professional 
curriculum. This goal was established because ihe role of (he pharmacist in 
health care is diversifying, and present educational efforts have not 
adequately kept pace with such change. 1 his is evidenced by: 

A. The amount of information in tr^adiiional subject matter areas has in* 
creased enormously and new subject mailer areas are becoming increasingly 
important. This gives special importance to revolving the perennial issue of 
what and how much to teach. 

B. The confusion and frustration of current students and recent graduates 
regarding the relationship of present curriculum requirements and their 
application in different types of practice. A number of educators have 
described this dilemma of the pharmacist in terms of being over-educated for 
traditional functions and imder-educaied for an expanded role. 

C. As new and diverse roles for the pharmacist are delineated (e.g.: therapy 
advisor to physicans; personal health consultant to patients; bulk com- 
pounder in hospitals: drug therapy monitor on the ward), some means of 
specialized training for these roles is necessary without lengthening the 
professional program. 

I). Optimal training requires belter integration of subject mailer areas that 
are presently over comparlmcntaii/.ed, both horizontally and vertically. 

2. Instructional development and support Although curriculum 
development is essential, newly conceptualized programs cannot be 
developed and implemented optimally without attention to the specifics of 
instructional techniques and lecluiology. Thus, this activity is concerned with 
the support system needed to plan, develop, and test appropriate in- 
structional procedures. It includes Ihe following specific activities: 

A* Improvement of the instructional efficiency of existing programs by 
working with faculty to improve leaching practices, developing mediated 
teaching materials and modules of self-instruction, and improving feedback 
to the student so he knows when he is learning. 

B. Development of alternative methods of instruction by comparing in- 
structional media effectiveness, developing instructional cost structures and 
dynamics. This includes the design and application of new instructional 
materials and approaches and experimentaing with innovative materials and 
approaches, such as simulation materials for clinical courses and computer- 
assisted independent study. Special instructional materials and approaches 
will also be developed for the exceptional student {both for remedial and 
acceleration purposes), 

3. i'ducadonal research and evaluation. A program of educational 
development sucli as the one being developed requires: 

A. Data input to facilitate policy making and decision making in all areas. 
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B. ({vatuaii\i* fctnlback for use in program iiiodificaiion. 

For niaMiiuini cfli'clivencss Iho educuiiorial rescarcli and cvalualion 
(imcuon is eslablisli<rU as a connected, yd indepcndeiii arm of ilic 
operational system. Thus, ihis area operates with the Division of Hduealional 
Developmenl, but li is responsible directly to the dean. This area has two 
main types of activity, [ he first of these is the establishmenl of a pharniacy 
data bank whoso contents will be available not only to our own college, but to 
other schools and in\estigalors haxijig a use for such information. This data 
bank includes: 

A. Comprehensive demographic, academic, attitudinal, and professional 
information about pre-pharmacy and pharmacy students at Ohio Slate. 

//. Similar information about students at other Ohio schools (through the 
Ohio Council of Colleges of Pharmacy), the Big Ten (through the Committee 
on Institutional Cooperation), the region, and the nation. 

Similar information of practicing pharmacists, beginning with OSU 
alumni and expanding coverage as lime and resources permit. 

/). Descriptive and. lo the extent available, evaluative information about 
curricula, instructional methods and materials, and recruitment activities of 
other sch(H>ls of pharmacy. 

The second type of activity involved in this area is that of instructional 
cvalualion. The process of evaluation is vital to educational development to 
determine payoffs and to provide feedback for analysis and modification. The 
evaluation process is built in instruction from the start in order that ap- 
propriate feedback nuiy be constantly available. 

4. Recruitment. I radilional and innovative programs are being developed 
for identifying and motivating potential students. This activity takes on in- 
creasing meaning as a mulli-track curriculum is developed which requires and 
allows for differing abilities and inieresis among students. A wide variety of 
rccruiimenl activities are being developed and tested; each recruitment 
activity is carefully documented and tested for relative effectiveness. 
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DIVISION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 
University of Pittsburgh 

Steele (iow, I)e«n 

The Division of Inslructional I'xperintenlalion was established al ihe 
UnUersily of Pittsburgh in '%9uith the mission of improving the quality of 
instruction and leariiing in ih j undergraduate and graduate arts and sciences 
and fourteen professional schools of the universily» U is responsible through 
its dean to the provost and chancellor of the university. 

The division is organized into an Office of Eixperimental Programs, (OEP), 
which is directed currently by Dean Steele Gow, aad an Office of 
Measurement and Evaluation (OME). headed by Director Richard Cox. 
Current staffing of the division consiiis of seven faculty-level professionals, 
twenty non facutiy professionals, and five clerical persons, plus varying 
members of graduate student assistants and of faculty working part-time on 
projects. Including the division*s responsibility for Arsenal Family and 
Children's Center and the Language Acquisition Insiilute as well as its OEP 
and OME, it administers university operating budgets of approximately 
1350,000 (with parts of some faculty-level staff salaries carried on depart- 
mental or school payrolls). In addition, grants support some of its projects. 

The university's purpose in establishing the division directly under the 
provost was to provide a centralized source of stimulation and assistance for 
instructional experimentation throughout the university. It pursues this 
purpose in part by providing a haven where such experimentation can take 
place free of normal regulations and restraints of established line operations 
until an experimenl*s worth has been determ ined. However, it also works 
through the regular operating units of the university from the outset 
whenever feasible. And it provides a variety of forn^s of assistance an'^ 
support to initiatives from schools, departments, and individual faculty 
members in its service role. 

OFFICE OF KXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 

The division's Office of Experimental Programs (OEP) seeks to improve 
instruction by three principal means. The first is to assist and support ex- 
perimentation and innovation where it is initiated by others. The second is to 
initiate and stimulate experimentation, either by itself conducting the 
programs as long as they are experimental and then transferring Ihem or by 
working through regularly established units of the university from the outset. 
And the third way is to analyze and plan strategies for adapting educational 
practices to societal needs. Examples of each will be summarized in the above 
order. 

Assist and Support 

i. The School of the Health Related Professions was assisted in the sub- 
mission of a propose! to the U.S Office of Education under the Education 



Hrofc^sionv Dewlopnient Acl tn become part of a national consortium of 
institutions testing different approaches to the training of child care and child 
development specialists. I he program at Pitt, directed by Dr. Sara Arnaud. is 
funded at $250.0(X) a year currently, 

2. The School of liducation and ihe Learning Research and Development 
Center were assisted in the preparation of a design for training educational 

* research, development and dissemination specialists. Directed hy Drs. CJkn 
Heathers and John Yca^or. this has been funded by the U.S. Office of 
I'dticaiion at $22f».iXX) currently. 

3. Professor Anthony J> Nitko was assisted financially in the development of 
an individualized course in Introductory Statistics: Educational Research 
2J6. Assistance also was rendered, under the direction of Dr. Richard Cox, 
for (he development of an experimental section of lutucaiional Research 210, 
a large enrollment service course for the Rlemenlary ftduc?lion Intern 
Program. Both courses are operational. 

4. The Sociology Departnieni hai been assisted in preliminary planning for 
the use i^f videotaped instructional materials for a large enrollment in- 
troductory undergraduate course. Planning continues. 

5. The College of Arts and Sciences was assisted by Dr* Ray Hummel in 
developing a comprehensive design for extending and coordinating a 
Professional Opportunities Program of heretofore separate programs for 
educationally disadvantaged students from junior high school, through 
college^ to professional schv>ol. The design is awaiting funding for im* 
plenientalion. 

6. A non-testing means for evaluating the learning experience of a 1.000- 
studeut section of Life Sciences 80, as taught by Dr. Stanley Shuetak with a 
multi media approach, was devised by Mrs, Leslie Salmon Cox of the OEP 
staff and is be\ng implemented at the request ot the deans of the College and 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Initiate and Stimulate 

1. In cooperation N\'ith the New Professionals Association, a New Careers 
Development Program was introduced in the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the Schools of Education and of Health Related Professions for 
economically disadvantaged persons employed as indigenous personnel by 
"war on. poverty ' human service agencies in the community. The students, 
predominantly black women, pursue baccalaureate degrees on a part«time 
basis, with full tuition remission from the university and with release time 
from their employing agencies. Special educational counseling and assistance 
is included. Credit for relevant work experience is awarded. Approximately 
200 persons are enrolled at a time. The program is directed by George 
Johnston of Ihe ffniversity-Community Education Programs office. 

2. Partly as an outgrowth of the New Careers Development Program but 
mostly as a part of a proposed redesign of Ihe graduate programs in social 
work, an undergraduate program in professional social work has been 
designed and is in the process of being reviewed by various university 
councils for introduction in September 197K The OEP arranged the 
necessary faculty supplementation to permit the planning and designing of 
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the program wiihin ihe School of Social Work. The designing has been 
directeil by Mrs. Anne Jones. 

X For Ihe Johnstown College of Ihc univcrsiiy, Ihe OV.V commissioned 
Ijeography Professor David Arey and a faciilly eonimiuee to design a program 
in environmental studies, which would inchidc a major as well as elective 
courses for non-majors. Because of art impending change of leadership at Ihe 
Johnstown College, further formal steps toward implementation have been 
deferred lemporarily. 

4, At Ihe suggestion of the chancellor, the OHP prepared a prospectus for a 
multi-college plan whereby ihe now single massive College of Arts and 
Sciences would be divided into three or more liberal arts colleges, each with 
lis own distinctive style as to modes of instruction and learning, evaUialion 
procedures and degrees of structuredness of program, with students choosing 
after a common term of orientation that styl6 of college which best fits each 
one*s needs and aspirations. White (his has been circulated throughout the 
university for comment, further formal consideration nas been deferred until 
after a new provost arrives later this year. 

5, The OW established a Language Acquisition Institute, under the 
direction of linguistics Professor Kdward Anthony, to develop self-directing 
instructional materials and tutorial services, initially with emphasis on the 
uncommonly taught languages for which there are not established depart- 
ments at this university. The initiative in this was taken by the OEP in 
response to a Faculty of Arts and Sciences decision to modify language 
requirements. Regular language departments also have been assisted 
financially in evaluating the programs which they have redesigned as a 
consequence of the same faculty decision. The institute has been operational 
for a year but is still expanding Us tutorial staff and diversifying its in* 
structionat capabilities. 

6, An Instructional Television Priorities Council was established to guide 
the J TV staff of the Educational Media Center of the university in selecting 
directions in which lo develop Ihe use of ITV in order both to improve the 
quality of education and to achieve maximum value from investment in Ihe 
technology. This alhuniversity council has approved a master plan of 
development and monitors decisions made periodically with respect to that 
plan. The council became fully operational during the budget-preparation 
process for fiscal 1971-72. 

7, The Arsenal Family and Children's Center, a clinical training and 
research facility in normal child development in the Lawrenceville section of 
the city, was transferred this year from the School of Medicine, where it had 
been founded eighteen years ago by Dr. Benjamin Spock. to the OEP of the 
Division of Inslruclional {experimentation, in order to give it formally the all- 
university status which it had acquired over the years in providing clinical 
training for educators, nurses, social workers, child care and child 
development specialists, psychologists, and other professionals, as well as 
pediatricians and child psychiatrists. The Arsenal Center is in the process of 
being restructured in its staff organization and in its pattern of funding. 

8, A system for accelerating the higher education of mature persons has 
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been inlroilijccti (hrough ihc university's School of (joneral Sliidies, cm- 
ploviny C\>llt'^L» I vvfl lixonrnialii^n Proyrarn (CI I.IM tests and previously 
established university as vu'll as national norms, so that advanced placenieiu 
and credit Itmard degrees can he awarded for learning acquired outside Ihe 
formal educatii^nal system. Ihis also is intended to lay a foundation (or ex- 
pandeil extension and exiernnl degree programs which are in early planning. 

Anal>ie and Plan 

1, The OVV has respoiisihiliiy for the "Emerging Community (joals" project 
of the uuisersily's federally funded University-Urban Interface Program. A 
series of haekgromid papers have been commissioned, a eonimimity survey of 
"influentials" has been coadueled. and related preparations made for a series 
of 'little American assemblies" to be conducted next (all. The aim is to set in 
mixtion a process for aniicipating i;ew community goals so that the university 
and other institutions can prepare to respond more efficiently and effectively 
than they carJ imder crisis pressures. Also involved is the design of a 
prototype Human Services Research Center, which is to become part of a 
cluster of community policy research institutes, in collaboration with other 
universities and oihcr kinds of institutions in the community* 

2, The Of{P has provided staff assistance for the universily*s participation in 
the revision of the Pennsylvania State Master Plan for Education and in the 
Governor's lask Force on Human Services, as well as in such related 
organi/.atii)ns as Comniunity Services of Pennsylvania. 

OFFECK OF MEASIJRKMENT AM) EVALUATION 

Ihe Division's Office of Measurement and Evaluation (0MB) seeks to 
improve the quality of instruciion and learning within the university by 
providing a centralized pool of measurement and evaluation expertise 
available to all schools and departments desiring its services. It operates 
through a lesl Administration Service, a Test Scoring Service and a Con- 
sulting Service, the activities of which will be summarized in that order. 

Test Administration Service 

The OMU tises the School and College Abilities Test (Form 2) to test the 
verbal mathematical skills of general studies applicants. By request of Ad- 
missions Director Dan Obara of general studies we have had thirteen ad- 
ministrations of this test since July K 1970, testing some 520 candidates in 
ihifiy prixM-.T^iourii of tc^t administration. The tests are scored and the 
results made available to general studies within forty eight hours of the time 
of administration. 

The Wniversily Adnussions Office requires our services to administer the 
College-Level Examination Program (four general examinations) to students 
wishing to transfer to Pitt. We offer the lest once each month; our ad» 
ministration is open to any applicant who wishes to take Ihe test to achieve 
advanced standing at any university. Since July I, 1970 we have administered 
the test to some 400 applicants in fourteen half-days of testing, requiring some 
315 proctor-hours of administration. 

We provide national testing programs to Pitt students and to other ap- 
plicants in the Pittsburgh area. We administer: Graduate Record 
Fxamination. CFHB Scholastic Aptitude Test and Achievement Tests, 
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Graduate School Foreign Language Test. Law vSchool Admissions Test, 
National Security Agency Professional Qualification Test Admission Test for 
Graduate Study in Hiisiness, National Teachers {Examination, Professional 
Applicant Test Battery, Admission 1 ests for Schools of Nursing and Practical 
Nursing, Veterinary Admission Test, Cerlificaiion Hxaminations for Medical 
Record Librarians and Ihalaiion Therapy Technicians, The American College 
Testing Program, and others on an irregular basis. Collectively we have had 
ihiriy'two such test administrations since July 1, 1970, providing a testing 
service for 62,{XX) candidates and more than 2,(XX) proctor-hours of ad* 
ministration* 

We offer tests to candidates who are unable to report on the scheduled test 
d{\y for religious reasons or because of physical handicaps. We have had six 
such special administrations since July, requiring thirty-six proctor-hours of 
administration. 

We are responsible for administering the placement tests in foreign 
languages to incoming freshmen. We administered these tests to 410 can- 
didates in two administrations (July and August 1970); the results of which 
were made available to the Advising Center of the university within (wo hours 
of the test administration, 

Numerous ancillary office duties are required to maintain the above testing 
services.. 

For the College Level Examination Program (taken by transfer students to 
Pitt) the OMIi makes all reservations, takes ajvplication forms and fees, 
completes the test rosters, and handles the ordering of test materials and their 
return to the publishers, 

For alt other tests, the office is responsible for the receipt and return of test 
materials, reservation of testing rooms, hiring of extra proctors for large 
administrations (as many as 1,100 candidates have been tested in one day), 
and a great deal of routine work essential for the smooth operation of one of 
the largest testing centers in the country. 

For the large number of candidates who inqure about the national stan- 
dardised test administrations, our office supplies literature to prospective 
candidates on a daily basis and routinely handles telephone inquiries per- 
taining to any of ihc numerous test administrations. 

These ancillary office duties are an essential part of the testing service 
offered by OME to the students and prospective students of (he University of 
Pittsburgh. 

In addition, OME performs the following types of special testing: 
— The Miller Analogies Test is a secure test published by the Psychological 
Corporation and is required by some graduate and professional schools as one 
criteria for admission. It is administered and supervised by OME staff 
members three times each week. Scoring, filing, and dispersion of test results 
to the individuals and institutions are also responsibilities of this office. 
Approximately 550 persons have been tested at OME from July 1, 1970 
through January 31, 1971. 

— On the first Friday of every month OME adminsters the General 
Examination to doctoral candidates from the School of Education. To date 
the te^t has been administered to 156 candidates. In order to facilitate in- 
terpretation of scores, OME has developed test norms based on the scores of 



M4 CiimlidciJes >a\u) were k^stt^d from July l%9 lo July 1970. Data from ih^ 
(icncr^l iKiimiuiUivM^ viscil in a suuly lo delciiiiinc the tclurionship 
Ih'Iwccii (akin^ cvluca(iv)nal research courses and obtaining a passing score on 
thai seclion of the GtMieral Ivxanunation. 

— ' sc\eral special administrations of the Doppelt Mathematical Reasoning 
lesi are given during February lo applicants for the Owens Fellowship* 
Approximately fv)riy persons were tested in 1 97 1. 

lesl Scoring Service 

A total of sixty four scoring requests were processed hy OME during the 
fall term 1970, The following departments and or schools have used the 
service: ll) School of fiducation— General Hxam; (2) School of Dentistry; (3) 
Psychology; {A\ Biology; <5) F.ducational Psychology; (6) Hducalional 
Research; ^7) Sociology; (^) Chemistry. 

Hach of the requests received lest scoring service and item analysis and if 
requested, consultation, concerning the use of the item analysis for future lest 
construction. 

In addition to test scoring the service was used in the analysis of two 
ipiestionnaires. These were submitted by the School of Engineering and the 
Student-Faculty Senate, 

During the first month of the winter term 1971 a total of sixteen requests 
have been processed. 

Consulting Service 

OMH provides a consultation service for faculty, students, and staff in* 
solved in research projects. Since September 1970 the office has received 
approximately eighty-seven formal requests for assistance with problems of 
researcti design, measurement, instrument selection, and statistical analysis* 
T hese requests have entailed approximately 117 hours of actual consultation 
time, not including the time needed to prepare for the individual needs. 

The services have been used by faculty, staff, or adents in the following 
areas: 

Chancellor's Office— medical school, dental school, VVPIC, Falk Clinic, 
UCEP, GSPIA. ITT. social work, psychology, sociology, biology, speech, 
and linguistics, and School of Education — counselor education, curriculum 
and supervision^ educational con^munications» educational psychology, 
educational research, elementary education, higher education, IDEP. 
physical education. R and T cenier» reading and language arts, secondary 
education, and special education and rehabihlaiion. 

Besides the scr\lces menn*>ncd above, many informal requests concerning 
tests, scales, questionnaires, etc. are handled in the office on a daily basis. 

Sample types v)f consulting projects are: 

College of Arts and Sciences: Freshman Prologue Program— A model for 
evaluation was suggested to the committee writing a proposal for an in- 
novaiive program to be available to entering Pitt students. Several meetings 
were attended to become informed of the project and clarify the evaluation 
desing* 

School of Engineering! Course Evaluation — OME aided in the construction 
of a rating scale to be used by first and second year undergraduate 




cnKi'it'cring viuUcrU?; for evaluating ihcir course. The ratings uvro ma<le on 
IBM 1230 answer slu'tf is ajul lalnilaicii by Ihk office. Sv.l^sequeiu analysis of 
results shiiH begin shorily. 

School ol (»en«rat Sludlici] iln^thh 70I-702 — The Office oi Measurcnienl 
aiiti J*"valuaiion has been asked by a professor of l^nglish U> assisi in ihe 
esaliiation t)f her 7()l-702 courses for suulenls in the School of General 
Suitlies.OMl^ rccomnU'Mtlecl lhai ihe composition objeciives be staioj 
bchaviorally in oaler to compiire the differences betweco^ three pre course 
samples of writing and three end-course samjiles of writing. 

School ol llcalth K«iated Professlonst Physical Th«rap>-*OMH is 
presently in the process of working with the faculty of the Department of 
Physical Therapy on a number of jirojects. These include: (!) a new testing 
program tor admissions purpos-es; (2) a curricuKim evulualion form to be sent 
to irecent graduates; and iJ) a rating scale to be i*.ed to evaluate actual on-the- 
job performance of recent graduates. All of the above are active projects. 

School ot Kctucailons Curriculum and Sup^rsUlon— OMB is v^orking with 
one faculty and on staff member from the Curriculum and Supervision 
Department concerning a diagnostic instrument for teachers used by their 
departmenK A complete scoring and factor analysis procedure is being 
planned through the OMIi facilities. 

Staff ttiembers from OMU also are working with the faculty of curriculum 
and supervision on the construction of a data collection form for teacher 
evaluation schedules. These fornis will be used with the IBM 1230 Optical 
Scanner to punch the data on cards. 

StudenI Personnel Service — Members of the OWE staff are presently 
working with the School of [education on Ihe construction of an IBM form 
which will serve as a source of data collection instrument for many reports 
required by various sources. Information such as credits earned, major 
department, etc, will beinchided on this form. The form can be processed by 
the IBM 1230 Optical Scanner and the 534 Keypunch to allow the School of 
Fducalion to set up quite an elaborate data bank. 

Educational Communications — The filducationai Communications 
Department is interested in developing a battery of admissions tests which 
would evaluate specific skills necessary in their field* A description of tests in 
several areas was developed and meetings held with department faculty lo 
discuss choice of tests and implementation of a testing program. 

Educational Research 210 Norm Study — Hducational Research 210 is a 
service course covering the research areas of statistics, design* and 
measurement. An experimental section of this course is presently being 
developed in cooperation with the HIentenlary Hducalion intern Program. In 
connection with this program, a norm study has recently been completed for 
this course. Ihe norm group consisted of 187 students comprising five sec* 
lions of the course taught in the fall 1970, Midterm and final exams were 
administered during the course, and each lest consisted of items 
corresponding lo the areas of stntislics, design, and measurement. By using 
the automatic scoring equipment, the OMIv developed separate subtest 
scores for the three areas on both midterm and final exams. After summing 
the appropriate subtests. HMD descriptive statistical routines were used lo 
develop the desired norm data. 
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Th<? sAmc nV\d\cTm J v^xvvms v^ciro combined g'wcu a"> a prcitrsl iv^ 
*\ group of eight Uirce eletncntiiry ediicaiion iniern siiulenis. Scores U\ each of 
the thiee areas were i\eu'lopccl (vn these suu5eiits by OSWi in U\v nuuuier 
prc\ious}y described fur ilie norm group, I hose raw scores were ilien (ran- 
dialed inU> lener grades based on the nunin and standard deviation of the 
norm group. Fhe lener graties are to be used lo deiernune which students 
pre^^enily Itave mastery oi a ghen area kV\\\ \s\\Wh Mudonts revtuire additional 
lusifuciton and study, 

Tlie service prmided by OSU\ ot) ihis project is a good example of how the 
o((ice may offer support in conducting major normative studies consisUng of 
any s\ibtests for other schools and departments thrvmghout thv; University. 

Hilimnn library Invcnlary— Consultation and assistance with data analyjiis 
vsas given to members of the Hiltnvan Library staff in conjunclton with an 
inventory of books missing in the collection. Sample data was analyzed ac- 
cording to subject area and differences in percent nussion between l%9 and 
\^)10 tested for statistical significance. 

Admissions Olfteci Ttanslct Student Admissions— OMl*. has undertaken a 
study on the admissions data for transferring undergraduate sdidents. The 
Admissions Office questiv>ns whe\ht*r it is necessary to require that the 
C'ollegel c\cl l?ntrance Program examination be completed when other 
information such as high school rank, SAT scores. OPA, and number of 
credits earned are known. OMH is analyzing data from the accepted and 
rejected candidates fron^ !^7(>8 1970 to answer (he questions of (he Ad- 
missions 0/fice. 

Outside the UnlscrsUv! Albotl (iallatln School Dhttlcl— Staff members 
from OMH have met svith and helped representatives from the Albert 
Gallatin School District to help them in constructing a testing program for 
their school district. Our staff outlined a number of steps that should be 
followed in setting up the program and also offered reviews of tests which 
seemed relevant to their purposes. 

Bldwell Center — The Bidwell Center, a counseling and (raining center for 
disndvantaged youths, has asked this office to assist in administering, scoring, 
and interpreting the scores of tijc Flanagan Aptitude Classification Testes and 
the Differential Aptitude lests for its trainees. 

ilUI Dislrkt Employmenl Certtcr— The Hill District E-mployment Center, 
which refers its clients to job openings, confronted this office with two 
problems that it hoped OMl\ covUd help solve: ( I ) their applicants w ere failing 
personnel examinations due to lack of lest-w4scness; and (2) Iheir applicants 
were naive in interviewing techniques. OMll prepared test materials similar 
to those used most often by local eniployers: The Wonderlic and The 
llanagau Aptitude Classification Tests to be used in simulated testing 
situations by the personnel officer iti order to increase test-wiseness and 
alleviate test-anxieiy. 

Industrial Personnel Selection— Staff members from OMt: met with Ralph 
Pennler of Pennier Corporation to assist him in the initiation of a testing 
piogran^ (or small industries. He is the chairman of a conimiliee organized to 
examine the feasibility of using standardifcd testing instruments as a 
screening and diagnostic tool in personnel hiring. Several paper and pencil 
and performance tests were suggested and reviewed with him, and advice 
given regarding considerations of personnel testing. 




STANFORD CKNTEK FOR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN TEACHING 

School of Education, Stanford University 

Gage and Bruce Harlow 
(. Background and Insdlulional Climale 

A* The Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching is one 
of a system of nine Hducational Research and Development Centers funded 
by the V,S, Office of I'ducation under the Cooperative Research Act (as 
amended by Title IV of the FJenieniary and Secondary Hducaiion Act of 
l%5), I he program was organized by USOl' in response to an increased 
national awareness of critical educational problems 

Upon learning of the enabling legislation, a group of faculty members in the 
Stanford University School of lUlucaiion agreed to combine their scholarly 
interests in developing a proposal for a research and development center 
devoted (o improving leaching in American Schools. A Proposal to Establish 
the Center was submitted in December l%4, and the center began operation 
in September 1965 with a staff of twelve faculty members aided by doctoral- 
candidate research assistants and other supporting staff. The USOE con- 
tribution to the center's budget for the initial ten months of operation was 

B. Before the center*s inception, the Stanford University School of 
Education and itsSecondary I eacher Education Program (STEP) constituted 
a major instructional improvement agency. Certain research opeerations 
within the School of Education and STEP were transferred to the new center* 
which began as and has remained a part of the School of Education. 

C, Stanford has for some years given the Dinkelspiel Award to one faculty 
member and two students each year for distinguished achievement in un- 
dergraduate education. Being established this year are the Walter J. Gores 
Faculty Achievement Awards for excellence in teaching. For these awards, 

teaching "is understood in its broadest sense '* In the Mathematics 

Department. Professor Karel deLeeuw is adniinistering an experimental 
program for improving the leaching methods of teaching assistants and other 
young faculty members. This program is supported by the Ford Foundation's 
Innovation Fund. 

Student evaluation of leaching also goes on at Stanford. There is currently 
a voluntary program for lacuUy members seeking student evaluation of their 
undergraduate teaching and courses. A committee is investigating possible 
ways of torntalizing this procedure. There are also established student 
evaluation programs in several of the professional schools, 
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A. The cetiier is ci»nccrnetl s^ilh the shortcixnings of teaching in American 
schools; ihe ineffeciiveness of many American leachers in promoting 
aehievemeni of higher cognitive objecUves, in engaging their students in the 
tLisks of school learning, anJ, especially, in serving the neetU of students from 

'income areas. Of equal concern is the inadequancy ol Amcncan schools 
as eniironntents fostering the teacher^s own motivations* 5>kills, and prO' 
fessionalism. 

Recognizing these problems, the center aims to improve the effectiveness 
of teachers in pronioiing the njotivation of students, their achievement at Ihe 
higher cognitive levels, and their realization ol their potentials as persons, 
ci(i/ens, and producers. Ihese objectives apply especially to students from 
low-income areas. They necessarily entail the improvement of schools as 
organizations fostering the de\elopnient of an attractive and responsible 
profession of teaching. 

The center employs the resources of the behavioral sciences— theoretical 
and methodological — in seeking and applying knowledge basic to 
achieven\ent of its objectives. Analysis of the cenler*s problem area has 
residted in three programs: Heuristic Teaching, Teaching Students from Low- 
Income. Areas, and the Environment for Teaching. Drawing primarily upon 
psychology and sociology, and also upon economics, political science, and 
anthropology, the center has formulated integrated programs of research, 
development, demonstration, and dissemination in these three areas. In the 
Heuristic Teaching area, the strategy is to develop a model teacher training 
system integrating components that dependably enhance teaching skill. In the 
program on Teaching Students from Low-Income Areas, the strategy is to 
develop materials and procedures for engaging and motivating such students 
and their teachers. In the program on t^nvironment for Teaching, the strategy 
is to develop patterns of school organization and teacher evaluation that will 
help teachers function more professionally, at higher levels of morale and 
commitment. Instruments and other materials to accomplish Ihese ends will 
also be developed by this program. 

1 he long-range plan described above has evolved as a result of continuing 
internal and external review (see also III.I^1»). In a major reorganization in 
April !%8, the center shifted from its original grouping of projects according 
to domains of variables to the present problem-oriented programmatic 
organization. An intensive self-examination in 1970 resulted in a tightened 
and sharpened focus and a clearer definition of the center's specific 
developmental goals. Projects which did not contribute directly to those goals 
were or are being phased out, and new projects were added. 

Additional functions or objeciives of (he center should include greater 
activity at Ihe lev^l of higher and professional education, since ihe center has 
thus far been relatively inactive at these levels. These additional functions 
would include projects aimed at the improvement of teaching at Stanford and 
t)ther colleges and universities, 

B. The center is a part of the School of Education from which it receives full 
endorsement and some financial support. The implications and advantages of 
this location are that the center is governed by the school most concerned 



with and compeienl \i\ research anil developmenl in teacliiny, wilhoiil being 
isolated from other deparhnents and divisions ol the iini.;'rsiiy. This kKatton 
has no disadvantages in (he Sianfc rd adniitiistrative and academic setting, 
e^ipccially in view of il^e abundance of cross depanmental and joint ap- 
poin(n)enis in the departments contributing to the center's work. 
C» The cei\ier*s faciUties arc currently divided belween two locations. The 
center rents three suites of offices in a small modern office building about a 
mile from the central vStanford campus. At present this space is divided into 
thirty eight offices* cubicles, or work areas, inchiding a conference room and 
a small library. Offices are provided for some research and developmenl 
associates (defined below) and for certain mentbers of the support services 
and administrative staff. Cubicles are allotted to the research assistants, all of 
whom are doctoral candidates. Ihis space is used and controlled by (ht? 
center exchisively, Equipment used in the present office space is limited to 
the usual office equipment; sUde and film projectors and tape recorders; and 
the facilities of the Methodology Unit» which has two 2741 computer ter- 
minals rented from the Stanford Computation Center and an OUvelii 
Pfogramma lOJ desk-top computer. The Methodology Unit has access to (he 
Unixersity Computation Center^ 3M)/)7 computer and makes use of its 
keypunch equipment. Ocher equipment from outside services may be used 
from time to time, sucli as (he computer terminals of (he insii(ule for 
Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences which were used by a center 
research project in a study of conipuicr assisted instruction. 

Because of the center*s location, a majority of the faculty R&l) associates 
maintain Iheir primary offices in the Scliool of Education or the Department 
of Sociology on the main campus. Vhe School of Education building also 
houses the cenler*s Hducaiional Media Unit which includes fixed and por- 
lable videotape recorders and playback monitors as well as conventional 
audiovisual equipment. This unit also provides audiovisual services to the 
School of Eldncation under separate funding from the School. 

Much of the center*s research goes on in classrooms in the San Francisco 
Bay area; some has been carried out elsewhere in California and in other 
stales. The summer Microteaching Clinic conducted by STEP for its intern 
teachers has also been a major site for SCRDT research atid developmenl. 

The center has been greatly encouraged by the IJSOE's decision to grant 
Stanford nearly $4,000,000 toward the construction of a new educational 
research building under the provisions of the Hducalional Research Facilities 
Program. The new building, to be located on the main Stanford campus near 
the present School of liducation, has been designed especially to implement 
the center's program and will be the focal point for all center activities^ It will 
be a model laboratory equipped with the technology of the I970's, including a 
sophisticated information processing system which will greatly enhance the 
ceniefs research and developmenl capabilities. The 60.000 square-fool 
facility, with net assignable space of 39,000 square feel, will provide op- 
portunities for observing, recording, and reproducing the activities of 
students and teachers, using modern videotaping and electronic devices. 
Much of the recorded material will be lied to Stanford s central computer 
facilities. 
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The architects, Ski<ltnore. Owiiiys Merrills liavc traiislatcvl the ccnlor*s 
Cilucalitnuil spovificaiions into an attractive arui worKabIc biiiUiing. Ainon^ 
lis features will be a completely flcMble research laboraiory area of .l,5lX) 
st^iKue feet. Ibis llexibiUty is esiabbshcvl through the use of a fi\e-foot 
nunhile pertnitiiu^i arrau^enient of rooius w iih wall lengths in multiples of five 
led. the smalleM possible rooiu beinp, five feet by five feel, liach tweutV'five* 
\t(nare tool diusion of this laluitators vuli have uumy electronic capabilities. 
I.e.. provision for television camera and monitor, speakers. niicri>phones, 
anil, ol ci>urse. electrical outlets fi>r rec<>riters atu) projectors, Ihe bnildbtg 
also have a c^unplcte television film studio and a large-group instruction 
room seating 1 5b, willi a student'resp<)nse system and provision for 
simultaneous translation. Ihe information retrieval system to be installed 
ihrtuighout the building will haveenotigh capabilities to rcmahi electronically 
up to date for many years, i here will be a iwenty^earre) language laboratory 
area.a snudi library, and space for the Methodology Unit and the publication 
and disseiuinalion operations, The building is planned to provide office space 
U^t all members of an expai\ded center staffs including research and 
development associates, technical and professional personnel, research 
assistattts. and clerical stnff. Construction of the building began on April 5, 
l^PI. and occupancy will begin in Ihe late fall 1972. 

I)* Ihe center is funded largely from oulside funds, i.e., those provided by 
the former Bureau of Hesearcli. now the National C^enter for liducalioiial 
Research and Development iNCElRD), of IISOH under the program 
described under LA» above. Stanford contributes to the centcr*s support 
through the provision of .some faculty lime, office space» and various services. 
SCR 1)1' has discretionary funds only in the sense that the center determines 
the desired allocation of funds in its budget requests to USOB; this allocation 
is subject (o USOE approval. 

t he fiillowing slaiements on budget apply only to funds received from 
NCUUl) under its continuing coniract with the center. Affiliated projects 
I projects directed by center staff members and having a direct relationship to 
center interests, but funded by separate, fixed-life grants from other divisions 
of IKSOlv or from other sources) are not included. 

the NCf'RD award to the center for the ten-month period (February 1; 
November 20. I^^^i ) a period established to bring the fiscal year of the several 
H^D centers into concordance with that of the closely-related group of 
regional educational laboratories is $928,347. This amount is allocated as 
f(^l!o\vs: 2K percent to the program on Heuristic Teaching, 22 percent to that 
on leaching Students froni Low-Income Areas, 12 percent to that ou the 
l-nvironment for leaching (i.e.. b2 percent for research and development), 21 
percent for Support Services (the Methodology Unit, the Publications. 
Dissemination, and Media Unit, and the Advisory Panel), and 17 percent for 
administration, rent, general clerical staff, etc. 

In its first full year of operation (July I, 19bb-June M), 19b7) the center 
received SH09,7()l from DSOTl. Over the next 2' 2 years (during which the 
fiscal year was changed by USOll resulting in three separate budget 
proposals and awards), the center's USOH Budget remained essentially flat at 
slightly over SI.O(X).tHH)per twelve month period. For the fiscal year Fel)ruary 
1, l97(Vjanuary 31. 1971 the award was reduced to 5928.150, reflecting Ihe 
general stringency imposed upon USOF's KScD operations by the federal 




budget. The len-month award of $928,347 tor l-Y 1^)71, cited aUne^ 
represenu aivincrease u( approximately 20 pcicent on a ,:*.T'montli basis over 
lhai for ihe pre\ious year. 

K, The nianagemeni of tl\e center is shared by the director and ihe 
executive board, The direclor proposes policy* appointments, budget, elt\; 
the exectilive board adopts or Approves such proposals; the director im- 
pleruenis approved policies and actions and represents the center in its 
relations with VSOli and other agencies; aad the chairntan of (he executive 
board coordinates the review and planning of the research and development 
work of the various program componenis of the center. Both the director nnd 
the chairman of the executive board are appointed by the dean of the School 
of lulucaiion. 

In addition to the abovenianied officers, the executive board is made up of 
Ihe directors of the three major programs (see II. A,)/ appointed by (he 
director; Ihe director of STlvP; a School of Elducalion faculty member who is 
noi on the center staff; the administrative manager; the coordinator of the 
Publications. Dissemination, and Media Unit; and a student member elected 
by the research assistants. The program directors, who are also R&D 
associates, make decisions involving the correlation and integration of 
projects within their areas, working in consultation with the other R&D 
associates who lead, administer, or otherwise participate in the research 
projects in their progranis. 

There are some seventeen R&D associates who are members of the 
Stanford faculty with sole or joint appointments in the School of Education or 
the departments of E^conomics, Linguistics, INychology. and Sociology; all of 
these hold doctoral degrees. Three acting R&D associates, who assist the 
program directors as program coordinators, are completing their doctoral 
dissertations. Three additional R&D associates hold doctorates but do not 
have faculty appointments. Research assistants, who are present number 
twenty eight, work part timc with the project leaders on the various research 
and development projects and are doctoral candidates in education and other 
departt'.ents. 

The total center staff, including the above persons and members of the 
support services, administrative, and clerical staff, at Ihe present time 
numbers seventy six. In-service training is provided the research assistants in 
the course of their center Aork. Turnover is Tow among faculty R&D 
associates, relatively high among research assistants, most of whom leave the 
center after receiving their degrees, and probably about average for other 
personnel. 

F. The center's relationships with olher groups are varied. The Secondary 
Teacher Hducation Program (STF-P) of the School of Hducafion serves as 
a laboratory for some of the centers research projects. New approaches to 
teacher education and new hypotheses about leacher-siudent inleraclion 
have been examined through experimental studies, often videotaped, in which 
STEP leaching interns and supervisors collaborate wiih center researchers, 
T he director of STI- P is a center R&D associate. 

Interaction with the Stanford community extends beyond the School of 
Education. As previously indicated, a number of R&D associates with 



primary appoiniiiiciws ii> lulucation holj joinl appoinlnicnis u\ other 
ilcpuTinieiUs, such as ihe ilepanmenis of Psychoivi^y. Sociology, and 
I'AononiicN. Ilircc KM) associaies huvo sok appointnuMiUin ihe Dcpitrlmenl 
of Sociology. Members of the School of Law have cooperated wiih the 
projeci on educaiional comniunily organisation* Ihere is substantial in* 
icraclion with faculty of the Graduate School of Business, In addition, the 
usutil infornud interchanges between center RKU associates and other 
Stanford faculty, such as those in (he institute for Communication Research, 
are stimulated by the Stanford cn\ironmenit 

Members of (he center work closely with the l^ar West Laboratory for 
Lducalional Research and Developnient (Berkeley. California), most notably 
in a cooperative developmental effort involving the center's training studies 
project. Ihe teacher training program at San Jose Slate Collegcj has con* 
iributed extensively to the center's research and development, as have 
cooperating schools in the San Francisco Bay area and elsewhtte. Regional 
educational laboratories are represented on the center s advisory panel by (he 
director of the Far West Laboratory, t he director of the Stanford cen(er 
serves on the Fxecuiive Panel of the Far West Laboratory and (he National 
Ail\isi>ry Panel of the FRIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Bducadon; the acting 
director serves on the Board of Directors of the National Society for the 
Study of Fducation. the Research Advisory Committee of the American 
Cinincil on F.ducation and the Fxecuiive Committee of (he Conference on 
r\lucatiimal development and Research anil is a consultant to the In- 
ternational Association for the [-vaUiaiion of Fducalional Achievement. 

III. AcClvitles 

A. Fstimates of the proportion of K»^:D Associates* time spent in (I) ad- 
ministration would be 10 percent; (2) teaching. 40 percent; (j) research and 
development, 45 percent; and (4) service such as speeches, workshops, and 
consultation, 5 percent. Priorities among these four areas are determined by 
general university and academic norms and standards. Courses or seminars 
taught by the staff include a wide variety of courses in educational psychology 
and sociology, developmental psychology, counseling psychology, linguistics, 
stalisfics, economics, and educational and psychological measurement. I'he 
students are graduate students in education, sociology, and psychology. 

The RtScf) project areas are: Program OJ, Fnvironment for Teaching — 
Organi/ationat Change: A Political Theory of Bducational Policy For- 
mulation and The Teacher in the Authority Structure, Program 04, Teaching 
Students from Low-Income Areas-^Educational Community Organi7,ation; 
leiicher Training: Standard Fnglish as a Second Dialect; Use of Small 
(jroups in a Changing School; Small Group Interaction; Sludenl Motivation 
and [{ngagcment in Dyadic Learning Situations; Student Fngagement in Low- 
Income Classroom Setting; Teacher Motivation. Conjmitment* and 
t-ngagemenl in LowTncome Classroom Settings; and An Econometric Model 
of School Iilfectiveness. Program 05. Training Studies; Microteaching and 
Intern Data Bank; Uncertainty Studies; Pe:sonal Competencies; and Ef« 
fcctive Reinforcement for Achievement Behaviors in Disadvantaged 
Children. 




The ceitter's larget population includes all those intoresteil in improving 
teaching* Although center staf( members frequently lecture on center ac* 
tivitiest no consulting services are routinely available except those that arise 
in connection with center projects. 

B-C The stimulus (or center activities represents a blend of the research 
and development interests of center professional staff and the needs of (he 
educational community us expressed by USOIi. Cach year the center*s 
program is reexamined and planned by the executive board in consultation 
with the other R&I) associates and submitted for approval by USOE, The 
center receives and uses the advise of its national advisory panel and the 
lJSOE*s staff and consultants. 

Results consist of the generation of new knowledge through research and 
the development of products which can be used to improve teaching. 
Research results are presented in limited distribution reports issued by the 
center and incorporated into the ERIC system* in iourna! articles, and in 
papers presented at meetings of professional societies. Developmental work 
thus far includes the following: (a) The center has refined the microteaching 
technique for teacher training originally developed at Stanford. Materials for 
such training* based upon further work done at the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development and elsewhere, are now available 
from two commercial firms. Making use of information provided by Stanford 
and other sources, at least 40 percent of NCATE-accredited secondary 
teacher training institutions have used some form of microteaching in recent 
years, (b) Four books on methods of teaching foreign languages, using a 
modification of the microteaching concept, are now available from a com- 
mercial publisher, (c) A manual on teaching standard English as a second 
dialect has been developed and possible commercial publishing arrangements 
are being explored, (d) A number of research instruments have been 
developed. Targeted products currently under development in the three 
programs are identified in Section ILA. 

Information about the center's research and development is disseminated 
in a variety of ways. Res\m\es of center reports are mailed to a selected list of 
potential readers in fields of education, who request copies of the materials in 
which they are interested; sometimes as many as fifty publications a day are 
mailed in response to such requests. An occasional newsletter, Teaching, 
presents information about center progress and is mailed to a much larger list 
including directors of teacher education in all NCATE-accredited in- 
stilulions, chief state school officers, superintendents of large school districts, 
Title in centers, education editors, members of appropriate congressional 
committees, and a sizable number of individual educators. The center ex- 
changes publications with the liSOE's other R&D centers and regional 
educational laboratories. Many individual, unsolicited requests for in- 
formation are received and answered. The center's annual report summarizes 
each year's work. Dissemination also takes place through journal articles and 
professional societies (as mentioned above), through speeches by center staff 
members, and through questionnaires and conferences. 

Center professional staff members and their assistants use the normal 
academic sources as well as their own investigations to secure new in- 
formation pertinent to their needs. New ideas are generated from such 



sources; in particular* the results of center research often suggest new lines of 
attack. If these are considered promising and rtl;^:int to the center's 
program, they are incorporated in the planning for subsequent years. 

l>» Ihe cenler*^ tnosl important or long lasting results have consisted of 
developiftg and sharpening an analytic approach to research and develop* 
meni in teaching, exemplified in the publications of the Heuristic Teaching 
l>rograni, in microleaching. in the minicourses ilevetoped by the Far West 
Laboratory on the basis v^f microteaching. and in the plans for the model 
teacher training system now under development in the Heuristic Teaching 
program. One of the other two programs, on the Environment for Teaching, 
has laid the basis for promising new approaches to the long standing problem 
of teacher evaluation and the reorganization of schools to promote greater 
professionalism in teaching. The third program, on Teaching Students from 
Low'lncome Areas, has produced materials for helping teachers overcome 
the severe problem of such students in speaking standard English. 

The most effective activities have taken the form of formulating and 
demonstrating new approaches, paradigms, models, and instruments* which 
are subsequently adopted widely by teacher education programs, research 
workers, and development organizations elsewhere in the nation (and in other 
countries). 

The shortest lasting results have been the details of the findings of par- 
ticular experimenis or other studies. These are often modified as replications 
are carried out in new sellings with new samples, 

I he least effective activities are those that are isolated efforts, unlinked to 
any broad and integrated program and unconnected with any concern for 
development, application, and dissemination. Several projects, since 
discontinued* have been ineffective in these ways. The explanation for these 
answers stems from the center*s planning as to how its finite resources could 
best, be used in integrated programs aimed at mote sharply defined 
developmental targets. 

K. The center's activities, products, and results are evaluated internally by 
the director and the executive board. A national advisory panel of 
distinguished educators is kept informed of center progress and. in yearly 
meetings with center staff, has provided candid and helpful advice. At in- 
tervals, usually connected with program planning and budget requests, the 
center is evaluated by visiting committees appointed by USOIt. who transmit 
their findings to USOfi. which forwards relevant information to the center. A 
crucial evaluation takes place each year when the Program Plan and Budget 
Request is developed and submitted to USOE. and a budget for the next fiscal 
year is determined by that agency. The ultimate evaluation, of course, comes 
from the center^s constituency — the body of educators, including teacher 
trainers, who decide whether or not the centers knowledge and products can 
be used to improve student learning. The response thus far has been 
gratifying, but much remains to be done, 

The ultimate criterion of effectiveness is impact through research and 
development on the improvement of teaching. More proximate criteria are 
promises of such in^pacts as judged by USOE and center staff and consultants 
and by colleagues in the field throughout the world. These criteria arc used 
because they are in keeping with the mission of R&D centers as set by USOH. 

O 

ERIC 



The advantage of ihis approach is ihai it prevents the research from being 
divorced from real problems of teaching in American iociety. The disad^ 
vantage is that academicians sometimes feel constrained by ^he center's 
mission from pursuing intellectualty attractive leads that may not pay off in 
improved teaching soon enough to justify center support. 

IV. Problems 

\t The center's current problems, in order of importance, arc: 

1» Obtaining fmuls sufficient to support the center's developmental effort*. 
Ivxperience at Stanford and elsewhere has indicated that development is more 
expensive than research. Field testing, the use of large, real life samples of 
subjects, and the development of materials in forms attractive and efficient 
enough to be used by teachers in the field, require larger funds than would be 
required by similar activities in a research selting. The center has attempted 
to solve this problem by making its program as much in keeping with DSOE 
priorities and criteria as possible, in a way consistent with the intellectual 
standards and aspirations of its professional staff and faculty. The center has 
also furnished information to members of the Congress concerned with 
appropriations for the liSOEl's research and development programs. The 
center's director and acting director have worked together with the directors 
of the other R&D centers and the various regional laboratories in presenting 
an adequate portrayal of the scope of the center's activities and their impact 
on the improvement of leaching in American schools. The results of this 
effort in past years have been modest at best, inasmuch as congressional and 
USOK allocation of funds have not increased substantially. 

2, Engendering full understanding of the center's mission among members 
of the university's faculty. This problem has arisen because of the emphasis 
on integration and development in the center. Integration requires 
collaboration, intellectually and otherwise, among university research 
workers; such required collaboration toward the attainment of common goals 
has not been part of the academic tradition. The center has tried to solve this 
problem through discussion, demonstration, and the communication of the 
concept of a center from the USOK through the center's administration to the 
center's professional staff. The results have been a marked improvement in 
such understanding over the years. The center's professional .staff now clearly 
understands that the center is not a place where any faculty member may do 
independent work entirely of his own choosing. Rather, the center's 
professional staff realizes the necessity of conceptual, methodological, and 
logistical collaboration and coordination. 

It has sometimes been difficult to imbue some members of the center's 
professional staff with an appreciation of the importance of a developmental 
orientation, i.e., an approach under which research is aimed at the 
development of products, procedures, and systems that will have general 
applicability in the improvement of teaching. This problem has arisen from 
that aspect of the academic tradition that values knowledge for its own sake 
v^ithout regard to any immediately visible or foreseeable practical benefit. It 
has also been attacked by communicating to, and discussing among, the 
center's professional staff the expectations and demands of American society, 
expressed through the U,S, Office of Hducation. for work that will meet the 



UTgoni uikI pressing ncvds of An\crican schools Cor improved teaching— 
neeils ihai are reaehin^; crisis proj)ortions. The eeniers professional staff has 
respomUui to tiiese conmuinicauons v^ith increaseii atleinion, in shaping its 
research and de\elopnK*nl efft>rls, to loreseeable piatueal value in improving 
leaching. The results o\ these aitempls at solving these problems may be 
attrihiiteil to pressure from the (LS. Office of fidiicaiion, the source of most 
o\ l!ie centcr\ funds, on ihc one haiul. ami to genuine appreeiaiiim of Hie 
s.ihdiiy oi the needs for iniegraieil and ilou*topniental work, on tlie other 
hand. 

I he cenler's most imporiani needs at this lin\e and tlie near futnre : 

1. Increased funding. 

2. Addiiional staff, especially an educational media generalist, to help 
prepare the center and its staff for the niili/aiiou of the sophisticated media 
syskMDs to be installed in its neu- building. 

3. Improved eoncepiual framcwiuks that will furll.er integrate the center's 
programs and products ami endow iliem with an even stroiiger developmental 
orientation thai will result in more powerful products, procedures^ and 
sysHMus for the ijnprovement of teaching. 



CKNTER FOR INSTRUCTION 

DEVELOPMENT 

Syracuse University 

kolu'rl M» Diamond i 

I. Background and Institutional Cllmaie 

A, The center was formally established /uly 1, 1971 as par( of a major cfforl 
of the institution to improve the quality and or efficiency of the academic 
program. With a full-time stalf of thirty-eight and budget of approximately 
$450»0OO» the center provides both developmental and support functions on a 
unlversity ^ide basis. 

B; Prior to the establishment of the Center for Instructional Development, 
another unit, the Center for Instructional Communication, had the 
development function and the responsibilily for the academic program in 
Instructional technology. With the establishment of the new center, the 
operation was phased out with all technical and production staff being in- 
corporated into the new group and the AV service function being transferred 
to the library. The professional development and evaluation staffs are new to 
the institution. 

C, The center will publish, as policy, a series of detailed reports on its ex- 
perimental projects. The center is working in close cooperation with the 
academic deans, faculty, and university committees concerned with in- 
struction and academic programs in the identification of concerns and 
priorities. 

II. Structure and Function 

A. The Center for Instructional Development* in close cooperation with the 
academic community* will support, select, generate, coordinate, and evaluate 
projects designed to improve the quality of instruction at the institution. 
These efforts are an integral part of an effort to emphasize the instructional 
function of the university. Emphasis is being placed on the complete redesign 
of courses and curricula, stressing individualization and independent study. 
B* The center* headed by an assistant vice chancellor for instructional 
development, reports to and is within the Office of Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs and Provost. The administrative location of the center is 
part of the overall effort to stress, university-wide, the improvement of in- 
struction and appears to be successful. This also permits the input of 
developmental concerns at a relatively high level of administrative decision 
making. 

C. All media productitm and maintenance functions, audio« video, film, 
graphics, photography, and equipment repair are within the center. The 
center will operate (as of September 1) an experimental multi media 80 
station Independent Learning Laboratory, The facility will be used for the 
development and evaluation of "structured*' independent study modules that 
will be moved, when completed, to facilities in the tibrary and to other 
campus locations. 



I). All kise f iiihiing is hy the university as pari of iis regular hiKl^ct. OiKslde 
lunils will ouly W sought if ihtry can be useU lo suppuri |.iujects that meet the 
priority needs of tlio insiiiutioiu Discretionary funds, for both facuhy release 
time and the purchase of related niateriais, emupnienl and supplies arc 
awtilable. These are used to support priority projects identified by the ad- 
ministration, acailemic departments and center staff. A facuhy awards 
program is anticipated for 10*^2 '^.V 

I he present budget [W\-12\ of approximately t450,(X)0 is divided into the 
following broad categories: Development aitd Ivvahiation; Support Services, 
(iraphics. Audio Production and Duplication^ Video Production and 
Duplication, and Campus Services and AV equipment and maintenance; and 
University Film Center (serves also administrative functions). 

E. The internal organization of the center, witli function is found in the 
accompanying table. 

F. Professional staff members have joint appointments with academic 
departments. As a university-wide unit, the center works closely with all units 
of the institution both administrative and academic. While primarily servicing 
as a resource and support agency, the center will use, whenever possible* the 
talents of specific faculty and departments. 

in. AciUliIes 

A. The prime function of the center is instructional development. This area 
has, therefore, top priority. It can be aniit ipaied that the proporiioti of total 
staff lime will be approximately: adnunislraiion (including production 
support for adminiscrative agencies), 15 percent; leaching, 5 percent; R & D» 
ttt) percent: and service 21^ percent. Courses taught by the staff of the center 
will range front seminars in instructional developnieni to formal courses in 
evaluation, music methods and media administration, Perhaps the major 
instructional impact will be in the training of Ph.D. candidates for the area of 
instructional development, 

D Projects for 1971-72 (tentative) 

t* A redesign of the freshman core curriculunii for the School of Art. 

2, Individualizing the introductory course in mathematics for the non*nialh 
fnajor. 

3, The individualization of the introductory sequence in sociology. 

4, The redesign of the curriculum in the School of Management including 
both the on campus and external degree programs, 

5* FUectrical Science Laboratory (introductory course for students front the 
various disciplines). 

B. All evalualion, including project design and the development, ad- 
ministration and interpretation of data is the responsibility of the associate 
director for research and evaluation. All projects will be evaluated on in- 
structioual performance (meeting pTes\a\ed measurable objeciives). ef- 
ficiency and student atiittides toward both the subject area and the methods 
being employed. No disadvantages except that it takes time and money. 
Advantages are extensive. 



IV. Problems 



A, Currenl problems— ihm too m\t\y yet* Give us lime. 

Quality instructional dcvelopnicnt requires time— lime for development, 
lime for fleUl testing, and time for revision before (inai implementation. Thus, 
a development program will lake several years before results are measurable. 
Unlike industry where R&D efforts are traditional, this approach may, under 
the present academic climate, imkc too long for many of those involved. Thus 
it is critical that the concepts and potentials of a development program be 
understood by students, facvliy. and administration. 

Center for Instrucitonal Development 
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HESKARCH AND DEVKLOPMKNT CENTER 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

University of Texas, Austin 
Citii' Hull 

i« Background and Insilluiloiial ( limalc 

A. I'he KcM'iUcli ami Dovolopiui'm Conior for TtMcher lutiicntion has been 
\\\ cxisiencc for owr five years, tuning received iis iuiliai funding beginning 
with Sepieniber I. I%5, The K&D C'emer was established as a nalural 
ouigro>jih of several projects which the director of the R&D Center and 
fellow 'researchers had been doing in the area of mental health in teacher 
education, dating back to 1455. The initial director of the R&D Center. Dr. 
Robert Peck^ was the principal investigator in iJie earlier proposals which 
all dealt with the personalities of teachers and teacher education. The size of 
the staff and types of personnel employed by the R&D Center arc presented 
in Table K An important difference between the R&D Center and many other 
instructional development agencies is that the target audience is other 
colleges and universities not solely the University of Texas al Austin. The 
R&D Center could be considered as an external instructional developmeni 
agency. 

B. Ihere were many instructional improvement agencies and groups 
functioning at the Universiiy of 1exas prior to the establishment of the 
Research and Developnseni Center for Teacher Education. Several agencies 
which were directly related to activities which the R&D Center for Teacher 
lutucation would be undertaking were integrated into the program of the 
Rv^D Center. Some of the programs that were transferred to the R&D Center 
are: 

The Personality Research Center. A Title II! Project involving installation 
of Science— A Prochess Approach was placed under the R&D Center in 
collaboration with the Science Education Center. 

The Cross'Nationa! Project, ofticially titled Coping Style and Achievement: 
A Cross-National Study of School Children. This project was funded in- 
dependently under the Personality Research Center in 1%5, and by 1968 it 
ioo was linked up operationally wiih the R&D Program though it continued 
ti> have its independent goals as well. In 1%5 a number of other projects were 
brought into the R&D Center such as a bilinguvil program for the develop* 
ment of language skills in Spanish speaking children through the use of 
science and mathematics and the Team Teaching Project. These agencies as 
the goals of the R&D Center became more precisely delineated. 

C. Several mechanisms exist within the university as well as within the R&D 
Cenier as established institutionalized procedures for recognizing and 
providing visibility to good instruction. There are many teaching excellence 
awards, one of which a senior faculty member of the R&D Center just 
received for the 1971 academic year. Excellence in instruction is also 
recognized through consideration of raises and promotions each year by the 



budget coiincUs which are ihe budgetary decision-making bodies for each 
academic deparlmeni. Although (he specific weighing may vary from 
department to department, most budget councils state that at least one lhird 
weighting is given to evidence of teaching performance* In an attempt to 
further encourage creative and more effective instruction, there are many 
opportunities for faculty both within and outside of the R&D Center to try 
experimental programs and instructional techniques. 

tl. Structure and Function 

A, For the 1971 fiscal year the purpose, function, and goals ol the R&D 
Center can best be summari/ed by quoting from the FY '71 program over- 
view: 

'Teacher education needs a personalizing, humani/Jng influence. Past 
work at this center has seen fragmenttiry progress toward the goal of 
developing products which will, when comi>ined into a teacher education 
program* Result in more personally appropriate training of prospective 
teachers. 

Teacher education modules have been developed for curriculum areas of 
science^ mathematics, and social studies. Modules introducing teachers to 
team teaching techniques and organizational constraints have been 
developed. A teaching laboratory was created in order to provide neophytes 
with practical experiences in teaching strategies. Of critical importance were 
modules which provided a means for assessing teacher personality, concerns, 
and teaching behavior. Most significantly, the assessment tools were com- 
bined with techniques for constructively feeding this information back to the 
teacher and for using the information to plan personal education experiences 
for each student teacher. 

The problem now lying before the center is one of organizing these 
niateriats under an administrative structure, developing or adapting new 
materials to complete that structure, evaluating the resulting program in field 
operations, and modifying the program. The structure has been titled The 
Personalized Teacher Education Program. 

During FY 71, the Personalized Teacher Education (PTE) Program will 
have five major objectives: 

1. To operationalize a futl-year professional training program which in- 
corporates all feasible modules and components previously developed by the 
center* The curriculum and school campus experience balance of the 
program will be sequenced according to the general findings from the 
teacher's concerns theory, and will be further individualized and personalized 
through psychological-behavioral feedback and consultation systems. 

2. To complete development and testing of modules near completion 
(principally in mathematics, instructional design, and assessment) needed as 
components of the total instructional system. 

3. To evaluate and modify the program as required to achieve an optimum 
balance of inputs from all curricular areas and other sources of expertise 
relevant to the teaching-learning process and environment. 

4. To conduct an overall evaluation of the effects of the integrated program 
pn sttidents and on their teaching behavior and practices during student 
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loachiiip aiul ihiriiig thoir first year of profcsMOiuil leaching. 

5. Vo pro\iili» uriciilaiiiMi. (r.iiiiing, ctiusullaiion. and oiher Ncrvicos 
reqihreil \o offi^i insiallalion of il^o IM I! Program or its coinponctits in ihc 
fioM siies/' 

Ihe objectives of ilic RiStl) Cenicr luuo chan^ied some since i(s inception 
M\ vears ago. first, due to the fad Uuu many different and someiinuvs 
Ncparalc programs had hccn imcgrated under the KM) Cenicr as well as 
many individuals coming togeiher (o form (he Rv^l) Cenler» ihe overall 
progratn. goals, and actual funciioti of the center were not as clearly defined. 
As the K&l) Center evohed. the goal has become nsore explicitly stated, that 
is. the development of a complete Persi)nali/.ed Teacher I'Alucalion Program 
ll*rHIM. Ihis entails the construction of curriculum-based modukvs. the 
assessment ami counseling feedback strategies for integrating the various 
materials into an operational program, and strategies for installing the 
Pcrsonah/ed Teacher Eulucalion Program (P1 IHM at other institutions as v^^ell 
as the iieveh)pment of strategies for aiding in service teachers in personalizing 
their teaciung. As the goals and directions of Ihc R^l) Center have bectune 
more exclusively defined and agreed upon, several projects have either been 
abandoned or transferred to other agencies since it became apparent (hat 
they no longer fit in with the main ihrusl of the center. As this program focus 
became defined, tlie slaff of the Ri^l) Center began functioning as a group 
and (he program began to lake shape more rapidly. 

In terms of aiiditional functions without additional funding it would be 
inifiossible to (ake on additional functiotis. The job which the center has 
taken on is much larger lluin resources permit and many components or 
aspects of personalized teacher education are having to be given second 
priority for the time being. The next objective in terms of priorities is (he 
development of a five-year plan \\ hicb is presently underway. 

B, Administratively, the R^U Center is a part of the College of Education of 
the Dniversity of Texas at Austin. The R&D Center works directly with (he 
dean of the college. Although the K&I) Center is funded as an independent 
unit with many staff members who are full time with (he center, most of the 
professional staff hold dual appointments with an academic department in Ihe 
College of Education and the R&I) Center. 

Some of (he advantages are; (t) Relatively close communica(ion and two- 
way flow of ideas and practices between R&D and the College of Education 
Teacher Training Program in the university is possible* (2) In recruiting beitjg 
able to give university faculty status due to (he possibility of dual ap- 
pointments is an advantage, ii) Communication with the activities of (he 
imiversity are more up to dale as a result of having faculty members involved 
both in the center and in the academic departments. 

Disadvantages: (I) Probably the most serious disadvantage is that of ihc 
divided lined of reporting which result from dual appointments. This 
sometimes leads to competitive demands from the R&D Center and the 
academic department on a person*s lime, energies, and dedication* It is not 
possible to gel a person who is 100 percent dedicated to center production 
when he is also concerned aboul his teaching and departmental respon* 
sibilities. This can also effect the long-term chances of keeping a particular 
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individual since if he devoies too much (Jme or plactfs too much priority on 
one side of his appoin(mcnt» the olher side may become t'issatisfied wiih his 
performance. (2) There is really a marked difference in the mission of an 
R&D Center and a universily. An R&D Center is product oriented. It Is 
essential lo have efficient management and relatively rapid movement 
towards tesiirfg and disseminaiion of systems. This is very different from the 
slower paced and fraj?nienied operations of a university. {}) Salary levels of 
faculty level people are not luider control of the R*SD Center biil under 
existing university departments. This has uol always resulted in adequate 
recognition or reward for people who have done good work in the RAD 
Center when decisions are made by others. We are presently taking steps to 
remedy this, but there are administrative complications. 

C. The R&D Center facilities are located in one w ing of one of the buildings 
which are assigned to the College of [Education. At present the College of 
Education is located in five different buildings scattered across the extreme 
ends of the cumpus of the University of Texas. Plans are underway for con-^ 
slruction of one large building which would house the College of Education^ 
These plans call for moving into this building early in 1974; however, the 
R&D Center will still retain its present facilities which the center took over 
approximately 18 months ago. These facilities are under our direct control 
and tor our exclusive use. A summary of facilities available lo the R&D Center 
includes 19,876 square feet in the Education Annex (4J24 on the first floor, 
9,416 on the second, and 6,336 on the third). In this area are twenty-six faculty 
offices (eleven by twelve feet), sixty mini offices (six by six feet) four con- 
ference rooms of various sizes, 2,400 square feet for data processing, and 
1,600 square feet for video taping. 

The equipment used by the R&D Center entails the usual collection of tape 
recorders, overhead projectors, movie projectors, etc. Our video taping 
facilities consist of professional quality two-inch Ampex with many of the 
faculty offices and the conference rooms being wired for video tape playback 
and video tape recording. A professional crew is on hand for maintenance 
and operation of the video tape equipment. In addition, there is a mobile 
video-tape van which can be sent directly to the classrooms in a school for the 
making of video tapes. We have just added a kinescope machine to our video- 
taping component thereby adding another capability* 

The data processing division is centered around a PPPll-20 remote 
computer terminal. The terminal is connected to Control Data's largest 
computer, a series 6600, which is located on the university campus. The R&D 
terminal is complete with a card reader, printer* display console, and paper 
tape capabilities. Such a facility allows rapid processing of information on the 
6600 in addition to permitting instant correction of computer programs. Also 
In conjunction with the remote terminal a wide variety of card processing 
machines is available, including lister, reproducer, sorter, and four key 
punches. The division is operated by a full time staff composed of statisticans, 
programmers, and key punch personnel. 

D. The R&D Center is funded under Title IV of the Elementary, Secondary 
Education Act as one of the ten original research and development centers, 
nine of which were associated with major universities. The university does 
not support the R&D Center beyond $70,000 which was originally pledged 
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p\m free computer ser\ice\ and n few other services; cherefore, in icrms of 
ibegoiils of the U\l>Cenier. its aeiiviiies. aiul conimihnJiUs. w is reijuired to 
seek outside funds. At first the outside funding was limited to the lille IV 
J'Uftds, Hecently, however, additional funding has been sought through the 
U.S. Office of I'ducation and the National vScierice Foundation, as well as 
private ageneies. Over the years the budget has remained at an annual 
a\erage of approximaloty S'?40.(MX), 

I he object categories for the center's budget are: personnel compensation; 
personnel lienefits; travel and (ransportalion of persons; transportation of 
ibit\gs; rent, cotnmuuicaiiot^s, and utilities, printing and reproduction; other 
service.sU'quipnicni rental conference expense, etc.), supplies and materials; 
equipment; and university overhead, 

The internal organi/aiion of the R^D Center consists of an executive 
committee headed by the co-dircctors of the RvScD Center which make 
primary program decisions with consultation from the national advisory panel 
and the heads of tlie local agencies involved: Texas Education Agency, 
Austin Independent School District, and the dean o/ the College of 
l'\Uicaiion. Input on program decisions also comes from program staff who 
are working very closely with the area under consideration. 

In terms of luncdon, present}}' (he R&D Center has two co-directors and six 
program areas with each area having a director or co director who report to 
ihe center l o directors. l:ach of ihe programs have other professional and 
non professional siaff members. In terms of categorization, staff members at 
the Ri^l) Center are either faculty, other professional, or non -professional. 
Faculty staff hold professional rank and dual appointments with a university 
department. In general they are program directors, organisational leaders, 
and program and product developers. Other professionals are personnel who 
are full time with the R^D Center, who may have Ph,D;s or their equivalent 
and have responsibilities for program and product development as well The 
non-professional staff consist of research assistants and secretarial and part- 
time help. There are no formal in-service training programs, Hach new 
member of Ihe staff is trained by his fellow workers and on'the<]ob iraitung. 

Staff turnover has not been a problem with most of the shifts in personnel 
being due to the phasing out ot products during the early stages of 
development of the center or more recently with Ihe completion of specific 
products and programs. The few additional turnovers which have occurred 
have been due to nnitual agreement between the center and the individual 
that the goals of the center were not compatible with those of the individual, 
Hoth undergraduate and graduate students are employed in various aspects of 
the center^ activities ranging from tabulation of data to making classroom 
observations and to providing inputs for the development of various programs 
and research activities. 

Th^internal structure of the HiStD Center as it has evolved is used because 
"we think it works." Our organizational chart tends to be vague and at times 
would appear to he undefined; however, we are involved in developing a 
IVrsonali/ed Teacher Education Program and find that inhouse as well as 
with other institutions— it pays to be personalized rather than having firmly 
defined and ohserwd lines of command, 
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F. The center consults very closely wilh academic deparlmenis and the 
administration ot the College or luiucalion, especially oecause of the in- 
terwoven nature of our faffing patterns. Our local experimental Personali/.ed 
Teacher Education Program is operated with faculty from several depart- 
ments within the College of Kducation. Our experimental undergraduate 
teacher education program is a multi-disciplinary team approach which 
requires faculty to work together which deniands continual and open 
communication with the departments of the university both within and 
outside of the College of liducation. 

Hi. Aciivtttes 

A. As far as the center goes, tO percent of the staff lime is ('evoted to ad« 
ministration and 90 percent for research and development. Teaching is 
conducted by all those faculty members who have joint appointments on the 
university campus. 

A major part of the work is dissemination and field testing. Here we have a 
sizable proportion of time spent in workshops and consultations with 
adopting institutions. Perhaps as much as 20 percent of the total staff time is 
presently being spent in consulting with representatives from other univer- 
sities and the holding workshops for personnel from other universities who 
are attempting to install portions of or the total Personalized Teacher 
Education Program. The R&D Center service activities are along two lines, 
one being to aid other universities and individual teacher educators in tooling 
up to utilize parts of the R&D Center Program and products. Another area 
where service plays a part is when individual members at the center work with 
inservice teachers utilizing various products of the R&D Center. The R&D 
Center members also cooperate with other educational agencies such as the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, Texas Education Agency, 
Regional Service Centers, and the Austin Independent School District in the 
writing of joint proposals and collaborating with them in some of their ac- 
tivities. 

B. The various activities of the Research and Development Center have 
been aimed toward the development of a total package for a Personalized 
Teacher Education Program. This is a long-term goal and at the present time 
only some of the various products have been produced and most of these in 
experimental editions. During its first five years of existence the center kept a 
"low profile" with the staff members devoting their time to the con- 
ceptualization and development of products which were tried on the 
University of Texas campus. Beginning approximately eighteen months ago, 
it was felt that enough of the Personalized Teacher Education Program had 
been successfully tried inhouse to merit its being field tested at other in* 
stitutions. Up to this time the products of the R&D Center were relatively 
unknown around the country. With the coming age of the initial materials 
which were developed and the beginning of the search for field test sites» 
more and more people who may have already been aware of the R&D Center 
became highly interested in being involved in field test of the varied products 
and programs. 

The dissemination of information was made through the usual USCB 
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channels, prcsciUa(ions ai professional nu'etings, ami puMicalions by R&D 
(*t'nter staff, as m'll as personal coataci wiih fellow pri.f»»ssionals from around 
\\w country* f he need to esiabtish systeniaiie fielJ test ami evaluation sites 
resulted in the or^iani/alion of a new KvKI) Center program niinjed (he Inter- 
InslUutional Program which is responsible for establishing collaborations 
with other institutions and then monitoring evaluation design and installation 
of the U&l) Center prodacts and programs at the collaborative instilutlon. 
With ail field lest and evaluation sites, there must be recognized benefit for 
both institutions as well as the doing of the work connected w ith evaluation of 
the products and programs. In one way, these field test and evaluation efforts 
have served as a dissemination activity. There are now more institutions and 
individuals interested in utilisation of the K&D Center products than can 
possibly be handled. 

Besides the many research activities that are ongoing as a part of the 
program, the center is constantly searching for new information and ideas 
through both representation at professional meetings and from its 
collaborations with other institutions. These new ideas are then weighed and 
following evaluation may be integrated into the R&D program, 

Individual faculty members and colleges which have teacher education 
programs utilize the products and programs developed by the R&D Center* 
At present* most of the materials are in experimental phases of development* 
In order for another institution or individual to use these materials* they must 
agree to work with the R&D Center in obtaining some formative and or 
summative evaluative information about the particular product or products 
being used. The incentives for using the R&D Center program are several, 
including the fact that many professionals around the country find the 
products and programs developed at the R&D Center to be highly relevant, 
valuable, i\nd in the direction that they see their teacher education programs 
going. Between the printed materials and faculty expertise in their teacher 
education program which might not otherwise be possible. Another incentive 
for institutions to collaborate with the R&D Center is the many resources 
which (he center has which can be tapped to aid in the improvement of their 
teacher education program. 

!)• The most important and long-lasting results of the activities of the R&D 
Center are the strategies and procedures which have been developed for 
personalizing a teacher education program. Personalizing in (he sense of 
developing skills in individuals faculty teams who can then work with pre* 
service teachers in a personalized education experience, 

The other part of the personalization picture which has been development 
of strategies for working with in-service teachers and school buildings to aid 
faculty in developing personalized skills in working with children. 

Presently, our most effective activities are our presentations at professional 
meetings and our work with other institutions in collaborative efforts which 
have aided others in developing personalization techniques. Probably our 
least effective activities have been our attempts to be effective in changing 
(he larger more ''publish or perish" oriented universities, including our own. 
At larger universities, there is still a tremendous amount of concern for 
publishing and concommilantly less concern for quality teaching, A Per* 



.sond)i/eU Teacher fulucatUm PrugMm requires more (inic of u facutiy, and 
therefore less lime fur publishiji^ \^hich faculty me/t*hirs at a university 
cannot always afford. 

E. Evaluation of products is carried out by firsi the Hxecutive Commlltee of 
the R&DCenter with the policy and planning board and national consultants. 
Second, the tKS. Office of liducalion has a system of annual site reviews and 
evaluation of products by outside panels. 

The U.S. Office of E\ducation Bureau of Research has established criteria 
for evaluating U&I) centers, rhc criieriii are grouped under three headings: I. 
Program Criteria; II, Organi/ational and Procedural Criteria; and III, 
.Summary Statement and Keconmiendalion. I he following criteria are rated 
by the she visit team in terms of both a quantitative score and one to t\*o- 
paragraph statement. Iiach of the criteria with the exception of personnel are 
evaluated in terms of past accomplishments and future potential, 

These criteria are: I. Under Program Criteria--A. The Iannis of the Center, 
B. Research Activities. C. Development Activities, D, fJissemination, H, 
Program Balance and Integration* and F. Economic Hfficiency. II. Under 
Organizational and Procedual Criteria— G. Relationships with other in- 
stitutions and Programs, H. University Support, L Personnel, L Program 
Planning and Evaluation, atid Management. III. Summary Statement and 
Recommendations. 

In the past five years» in terms of advantages and disadvantages of this 
approach* there had been far too much outside inspection too frequently; 
however, this is settling down now . In addition the office of education has 
learned to evolve more continuity in review panel membership, They are 
slowly developing some settled policies for planning and budgeting— 
certainly all these outside critics have been extremely helpful in improving 
efficiency and clarity of focus of an operation. 

The inhouse formative and summative evaluation of products and 
programs is monitored by the Inter-Inslitutional Program via the 
collaborative efforts with other institutions. Evaluation studies are designed 
and done by this program. At the completion of an evaluation study an 
inhouse report of the findings are published for use by the product developer 
and in further development of the materials. 

IV. The Probkms 

A, There has not been anywhere near enough money to man, and therefore 
develop the comprehensive program which is the ultimate objective, so whole 
areas are not even started. I hese inchule some of our curriculum subject 
areas, including the development of curriculum-based modules in reading 
language arts. 

A problem earlier in the development of the center was the matter of 
communication between various of the programs and staff members since 
they were housed in four or five different buildings around the campus. This 
displacement costs tremendously in terms of both dollars and staff time. 
However, this problem has been alleviated now wiih the center being united 
in its own facilities. 1 his unification has not only increased communication 
and production time, but has also resulted in the members of the center 
having a more conimon and integrated view of the functions and goals of the 
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Iheci'iMiTiloos tu>t haxc aiiv iUlioi pariivularlv severe prt>hk"in al this lime 
uthcr lUiUi a \liunvi^;c ol l\iuils to [unsue all ilie varituiH aspecls lhal arc in- 
u>Ueil in Ue^eli^pinj: the ^oaU o\ Hic center, 1 lie mos( inipDriaiu need M this 
Tmie ami for Ihe near future is the ulenliliealion of polenlial personnel to aild 
to the center lo itjmplenient aiul avit;ineiU the activities of the center. 
Although there are huge nninhers of people searching for opportunities in the 
areas of teacher educatit>n, e\ahjation. sysien\s. organization, higher 
educaiiv>n. etc., it is still iliffictilt lo fiiul people sxho can fit iiiit) on-goiitg 
projects who can \cork as a nietnher of a team rather than "doing their 
own thing." 
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i lt:' * full tmu" <»qui\.\k'nK. 

Notcj The figures arc t>nly presented for (he more recent years of the R&D 
CVnler, the further back in history one goes the less precise the information is 
as to how many people weie iioidved in the various projects. It should be 
noted thai one should he caref\il when studying Table \ because many in* 
divid\Kils spent a fraction ol their lime assigned to several different proiecls, 
although Ihey account for only one position. 



